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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR.H. JOHNSTON. 
i olieeinieiiahstiaeeemememneal 


Henry Erskine Jounston was born at Edinburgh, in May, 
1777. His Theatrical ardour commenced at a very early period, 
for, we are told, he had scarcely arrived at the age of ten years, 
when, in conjunction with his schoolfellows, and a few congenial 
companions, he erected a temporary Theatre, in which they acted 
various theatrical pieces. Young Johnston was the hero of this 
little scheme, and not unfrequently, from the extreme difficulty of 
procuring female assistance, the heroine also; he was the Bevil- 
dera, Lady Randolph, Desdemona, and Calista, to the Jaffer, 
Douglas, Othello, and’ Lothario, of his less versatile friends, 
These private theatricals were continued for seme years, and still, 
as the necessity of the case required, our adventurer continued to 
represent female characters- 

Returning home one evening, in the dress in which he had 
performed the fair Calista, the sight of a female figure in 
the street, at a late hour, attra¢ted the ‘notice of two young 
Caledonians, who, ‘* hot with the Tuscan grape,” attacked the 
supposed lady with a familiarity by no means suited to the 
feelings of the stripling actor. Young Johnston. retorted upon 
his assailants a severe drubbing, as effectually bestowed as it was 
unexpectedly received. 

On leaving school young Johnston was most advantageously 
placed by his father in the office of a writer to the signet, but 
his mind haviug formed a different bias, and having contracted 
an intimacy with theatrical men, he was more generally employ- 
ed in writing out their parts than in copying title deeds for his 
master’s clients—hence ensued a mutual separation. Painting 
was next pointed out as a profitable profession ; but our hero was _ 
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toa much occupied by his darling pursuit to benefit by the instruc- 
tion given him in that art. His friends still fiattering themselves 
that as he advanced in years his attachment to the stage would 
subside, apprenticed him to an eminent linen-draper in Edin- 





burgh, but, after about three years of servitude, the yard-wand was 
finally exchanged for the truncheon, and Shakspeare and Otway 
became his day-book, and ledger. 

Mr. Johnston made his first appearance on the Edinburgh stage 
in 1794, when he recited “Collins's Ode on the Passions,”’ to assist 
the benefit of a friend. He was then but seventeen years of age, 
but the experiment succeeded beyond all expectation. Mr. Ste- 
phen Kemble discovered traits of original genius in his delivery of 
this charming and varied ode, and was induced to offer such terms 
to Mr. Johnston, as it was impossible for his parents and friends to 
resist 

Hamlet and Harlequin were the characters selected for his regu- 
lar debét, and his success was so unequivocal, as at once to esta- 
blish his reputation as a first-rate actor. 

After performing for some time in Edinburgh, he repaired, with 
the company, to the theatre at Glasgow, where his reception was 
equal to what he had experienced in his native city. } 

Scotland resounded with the fame of young Johnston, and the 
appellation of The Scotch Roscius was given to him by persons of 
distinction in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Johnston was next engaged by Mr. Daly for the Dublin 
theatre, where he performed twelve nights with great success ; 
seven out of the twelve were devoted to his favourite Douglas.— 
His attraction was so great in Dublin, that Mr. Daly engaged him 
on the same terms the following season, and his performance 
proved equally beneficial to the proprietor and himself. The prin- 
cipal provincial Theatres in England have also had the advantage 
of Mr. Johnston’s talents. 

In the year 1797, Mr. Johnston made his first appearance in 
London, on the boards of Covent-garden Theatre, as Douglas.— 

It may be necessary here to add, that Mr. Johnston, by his in- 
dustry and attention, has entirely got rid of what is almost insur- 
mountable—the Scotch accent. | 
In consequence of some misunderstanding with the proprietors 
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of Covent-garden, he left that Theatre ; and the following season 
Mr. Bannister, having been appointed acting manager of Drury- 
lane, that gentleman engaged Mr. and Mrs. Johnston for that 
theatre, where they remained a short time, and again returned to 
Covent-garden. 

Shortly after this period, Mr. Johnston being a very great fa- 
vourite in Ireland, he was induced to conclude a bargain with the 
Jate Mr. Astley, then proprietor of the Peter-street Theatre, in 
Dublin, for which he pajd Mr. Astley, with all his interests, pa- 
tents, &c. 50001. . 

The Duke of Richmond being at that period Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, granted Mr. Johnston a new patent, with extended. 
powers to perform regular dramatic pieces, on which occasion 
the house reeeived a new title—namely, ‘‘ The Royal Hibernian 
Theatre." He opened this. place with uncommou success.— 
Being a prodigious favourite at the Crow-street Theatre, and hav- 
ing the greatest circle of private friends that perhaps any per- 
former ever enjoyed, the success that followed his exertions 
almost left Mr. Jones's Theatre with empty benches. 

He produced ‘‘ Rugantino,” ‘‘ Blue Beard,” ‘‘ Timour,” &c. 
with, in that city, unprecedented splendour; and almost every 
new piece of that kind performed in London, he gave to the 
Dublin audience, before Mr. Jones would take the trouble to read 
them. His great success induced him, however, to enter into a 
bold speculation, which terminated greatly to his loss. The public 
of Dublin had never witnessed in that city a grand or complete 
ballet of action. Mr. Johnston having received the greatest en- 
_ couragement and promise of support from his friends, entered 
into an engagement with Messrs. D’Egville and Dehayes to bring 
the whole corps de ballet of the Opera-house to Peter-street.— 
Their attraction was beyond precedent ; but the great expence at- 
tending the representation of the classical ballets of. D’Egville and 
Dehayes, with the great number of performers, having paid the 
whole their London salaries, and the journeys (also 10001. to Mr 
D'Egville, and the same to Dehayes, for a short period) left Mr 
Johnston with no other profit than having gratified the Dublin 


public by a grandeur of performances they had never before wit- 
nessed. : 
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Mr. Johnston, finding that it would not answer his purpose to 
gratify the public at his owu pecuniary loss, resolved to try his 
fortune as a manager in his native country ; and having engaged 
the Theatre Royal at Glasgow, (and also those at Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, Greenock, and Ayr,) where a handsome theatre was built for 
him by the spirited inhabitants of that place, he commenrced 
his career again in Scotland, and, considering the pressure of the 
times, was tolerabiy successful.—He is considered, by the per- 
formers, of the highest reputation, as being the most liberal and 
fit manager they have ever treated with in that country; having 
successively engaged Kemble, Kean, Miss O'Neill, Mrs. Siddons, 
&c. and paid them 100/. for every night they performed... The 
Glasgow Theatre is perhaps one of the first in Europe, and the 


inhabitants, the most liberal; there real talent is sure to be ree © 


warded ; and under Mr. Johnston’s management, and from the 
encouragement they afford him, Glasgow may be styled the Lon- 
don of Scotland. 

In consequence of recent domestic embarrassments, Mr. John- 
ston was underthe necessity of resigning his tickets in Scotland to 
the Proprietors, who immediately made an offer of them to his father, 
if he would gcvasionally give him support by his management. 
Soon after his arrival in London, at the early part of the present sea- 
son, he was solicited by several Proprietors of Drury-lane to 
tender his services to that Theatre, for a limited number of 
nights. A letter was consequently written by their desire to the 
sub-committee, and after waiting several weeks withuut having 
received any answer, negatively or otherwise, Miss O'Neill, who 


had been on terms of intimacy and friendship with him from her | 


earliest theatrical pursuits, regarded the neglect he had on this 
occasion experienced from the Drury-lane Committee, as a fair 
opportunity to introduce him for a few nights, in a new line of 
acting, at Covent-garden, and by her friendship, and this soli- 
citation, he appeared, and received the unqualified applause of 
his early patrons in the arduous characters of Sir Archy M‘Sar- 
casm, and Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant. 

As he could not accept of any present engagement, having pro- 
mised to return to his patrons at Glasgow, ‘o superintend the 
getting up of those classical plays of Shakspeare, in which Mr. 
Kemble intends to take a farewell of his Scottish friends, he im- 
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mediately, after his last performance of Sir Pertinax, left London 
to prepare, and take the command of his Glasgow Troops. 

It is reported that Mr. Johnston is to take the lead in the Hay- 
market company next summer, under the auspices of his early 
friend George Colman. A CorresPponpDeEnNT, 





ANECDOTES OF GARRICK, - 


From the Correspondence of a French cotemporary Scavan; 


With original Notes by the Editor. 





Paris, July, 1765. 


** David Garrick, in one word, was faithful to his promise, 
and spent six months with us, after having run over Italy: he 
has been returned to England about three months.* He would 
have been ungrateful if he had not felt some regret at leaving 
France, where he experienced the most flattering reception. He 
_confined himself principally during his stay to the society of the 
philosophers, in whose manners, whose knowledge, and whose 
attainments, he found infinite delight, and who on their side 
regret the loss of him exceedingly. I ask pardon of the English, | 
but I have ig general thought they exaggerate their advantages 
beyond all. bounds, and extol their men of talents far beyond 
their deserts, setting them up above every thing of merit in other 
nations. In the present instance, I have, for the first time, 
found no exaggeration ; Garrick cannot be too much extolled: | 
one must see him to form any idea of his merits as a man; one 
must see his acting to have a true idea of what good acting is. 

He is the first, and the only man, that eaer realized the ideas 
I have always conceived in my imagination, of all that was requisite 
to form acomplete actor ; and he has demonstrated to me that 
the ideas we have formed of the perfection to which his art 





* Mr. Garrick set out from Dover oa his road to Calais, on the 15th of Sep= 
tember, 1763, and returned to London about the end of April, 1765. 
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might be carried, are not altogether visionary, as some people 
with very narrow capacities would persuade us: there are no 
bounds to be set to true genius. 

Garrick’s great art consists in perfectly alienating his mind, 
and throwing himself into the situation of the fictitious person- 
age he represents, * so that for the time he ceases to be Garrick, 
and may almost be said to be really the being he seems to be. 
Thus, as he assumes a character, he becomes so different from 
himself, that any one would think he had really changed his fea- 
tures, and would scarcely be able to persuade himself that he was 
the same man. It is easy to disfigure a countenance ; that we 
can readily conceive; but Garrick is a stranger to grimace: all 
the changes in his face arise from the manner in which he is af- 
fected internally. He never goes beyond truth; and he is per- 
fectly master of that incomprehensible secret, how to embellish 
truth without any other assistance than that of passion. We saw 
him play the dagger-scene from ‘‘ Macbeth,” in aroom, and only 
in his usual dress, destitute of all theatrical illusion; but as he 
followed with his eyes the dagger suspended in the air, and lead- 
ing him along his way, his face assumed so fine an expression, 
that he drew a general cry of admiration from every body present, 
Who would have thought it possible for this same man, a moment 
after, to imitate, with equal perfection, a poor little pastry-cook’s 
boy, carrying on his head a basket of pies to sell, and gaping 
about in the air, till he let his pies fall into the kennel, when at 
first he was wholly stupified by the accident, ‘and ended by burst- 
ing into a fit of crying. Nothing could well be more remote 
than the phisiognomy of these two characters, yet it was difficult 
to say which was the more perfect in its kind. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





* We havea very different sentiment of Dr. Johnson to contrast with this as_ 
sertion. In aconversation with Mr. Kemble upon the subject of acting, ‘‘ Are you 
Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘one of those enthusiasts who bclieve themselves transformed 
into the very eharacter they represent ?” Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering 
that he never felt so strong a persuasion himself, ‘‘ To be sure not, Sir,” said 
Johnson, ‘ the thing is impossible ; aud i? Garrick really believed himseif to 
be that monster, Richard the third, he deserved to be hanged every time he 
performed it.” 


Boswell’s ** JOHNSON.” 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXVI. 





“* As bees, wide wand'ring through the blossom’d groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find ; 


So we each golden sentiment sclect, 


, 


sa di ‘ 
T’ adorn and dignify our humble page. 


1.—SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE, 


The belief in a possibility of this kind existed about the begin- 
ning of the last century, even in London, where at this moment it 
is not wholly extinguished. In the ‘“ Sorcerer,” a celebrated 
pantomime, produced by Rich, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a dance 
of infernals was exhibited. They were represented in dresses of 
black and red, with fiery eyes, and snaky locks, and garnished 
with every appendage of horror. They were twelve in number. 
In the middle of their performance, while intent upon the figure 
in which they had been completely practised, an actor of some 
humour, who had been accommodated with a spare dress, appear- 
ed among them. He was, if possible, more terrific than the 
rest, and seemed to the beholders as designed by the conductor 
for the principal fiend. His fellow-furies took the alarm ; they 
knew he did not belong to them, and they judged him an infer- 
nal in earnest. Their fears were excited ; a general panic ensued, 
and the whole groupe fled different ways ; some to their dressing- 
rooms, and others, through the streets to their own homes, 
in order to avoid the distruction which they believed to be com- 
ing upon them, for the profane mockery they hed been guilty of. 
The Opp Devit was non inventus. He took himself invisibly 
away, through fears of another kind. He was, however, seen 
by many, in imagination, to fly through the roof of the house, 
and they fancied themselves almost suffocated by the stench he 
had left behind. 

The confusion of the audience is scarcely to be described. 
They retired to their families, informing them of this supposed 


appearance of the devil, with many of his additional frolicks in 
VoL. X.—No, 54. c 
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the exploit. So thoroughly was its reality believed, that every 
official assurance which could be made the following day, did 
not entirely counteract the idea. This explanation was given by 
Rich himself, in the presence of his friend Bencraft, the contri- 
ver, and perhaps the actor, of the scheme, which he designed 
only as an innocent frolick to confuse the dancers, without ad- 
verting to the serious consequences that succeeded, 


2.—GENERAL MONK. 


There is a tradition in Scotland that a dram of brandy pro- 
duced the restoration of Charles II. The messenger from the 
parliament of England had brought letters to Monk, whilst he 
remained at Edinburgh. This messenger was at length intrusted 
with dispatches to the Governor of Edinburgh Castle, a circum- 
stance which he mentioned to one of Monk’s servants, while 
on his journey. The man, a sergeant, saw something unusual 
in this, and prevailed upon his fellow-traveller to drink a dram 
of brandy with him at a neighbouring ale-house, where the 
messenger became ultimately so drunk, that the sergeant was 
enabled to take the papers from his custody without detection. 
This done, he posted to his general with the packet, who, on 


perusing its contents, found an order for his arrest, and deten- - 


tion at the castle. Policy and resentment at once directed the 
eyes of Monk, to Charles Stuart, and his restoration succeeded. 


3.—ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. 


Extract of a letter from the Upper Rhine, dated May 15, 1772. 


Letters from Jena, upon the Saale, state that an old Shepherd 
of that place had been observed to be frequently shut up alone 
in his cabin. One evening an uncomnmon quantity of smoke 
issued from this dwelling, and the neighbours fearing that it had 
caught fire in the owner's absence, broke open the door, and 
entered ; when they found the old man extremely busy in boiling 
the limbs of a young girl over a large fire. The monster was 
immediately carried before a judge, and confessed this horrid 
crime had been a practice of his, and that lately he had devoured 
another girl of eighteen years old, and a youth of twenty one. 
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What made this more extraordinary is, that it was not poverty, 


- but choice, that induced him to commit it, being one of those 


people called Anthropophagi, whose existence has long been 
doubted. The old sinner was consigned to instant execution, 
and the remaining limbs of his victim were collected, and de- 
cently interred. George Faulkner's Dublin Journal. 


4.—ANCIENT HOSPITALITY. 


Richard de Berry, Bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward 
III. had every week eight quarters of wheat made into bread for 
the poor, besides his alms dishes, fragments of his house, and 
great sums of money bestowed by him in his journeys. West, 
Bishop of Ely, in 1552, daily fed 200 poor people at his gates, 
and the Lord Cromwell usually. the same number. Edward, 
Earl of Derby, fed upwards of 60 aged poor, besides all comers, 
thrice a-week ; and furnished on Good Friday 2700 persons with 
meat, drink, and money. Robert Winchelsea gave every Friday 
and Saturday, unto every beggar that came.to his door, a loaf of 
bread of a farthing price, (Stowe says, a loaf of bread suffi- 
cient for the day;) in time of dearth there were usually 5000, 
and, in a plentiful time, 4000, loaves distributed. The dole 
now dispensed at Lambeth gate, consists of 15 quartern loaves, 
nine stone of beef, and five shillings’ worth of halfpence. 
These are divided into three equal portions, and shared every 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, among 30 poor parishioners at 
Lambeth. The beef is made into broth, thickened with oatmeal, 
reduced to ten equal shares, and given with a half loaf, a pitcher 
of soup, and two-pence, to claimants who are relieved in rota- 
tion. 


5.—THEATRICAL FRACAS. 


“* Last night, between the play and farce at Drury-lane Theatre, 

a disturbance arose, which continued for a full hour. Mr. Wes- 
ton, it appeared, was in debt to the managers, on which account 
they had impounded all the cash received on his benefit-night ; 
this the comedian did not like, and therefore sent word yesterday 

, that he could not play, as he was arrested, and detained ina 
spunging-house, but desired that no apology should be made of 
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his being suddenly taken ill, (the usual stage plea) as it would 
be an egregious falsehood. After the play, Mr. Vernon came for- 
ward, and announced that Mr. Weston was ‘‘ suddenly taken ill,” 
and could not perform. Weston immediately started up in front 
of the upper gallery, and informed the house that he was not ill, 
but in the custody of an officer, and if the audience would have 
patience, he would acquaint them with the whole affair. A long al- 
tercation ensued ; the managers sent on Mr.Vernon repeatedly, and 
after much pro and con matter, Weston went down, and played 
his part of Jerry Sneak. The Managers promised the town a pub- 
lication of the whole affair.” 


. Vide London Papers, April 24, 1772. 


G.—WONDERFUL HERBS. 

In June, 1772, a Finlander brought a ship-load of wood to 
market at Stockholm. The soldiers upon guard at the Ume his 
cargo arrived, formed a plan to cheat the man of his property, in 
part, and agreed, in pursuance of their scheme, that he should be 
engaged in a serious altercation. One of the soldiers began to 
load the Finlander with abuse, of which, pretending not to under- 
stand the Swedish language, he took no notice, but told the sol- 
dier, in his own provincial dialect, to be silent, or he would soon 
make him so. This answer,though delivered in an unknown tongue, 
was accompanied with such expressive gesticulation, that the sol- 
dier was not at a loss to conjecture its meaning, but exasperated still 
more, began afresh to curse the Finlander with the bitterest exe- 
crations. The latter then appeared sorry for having given offence, 
and with fair speech and humble voice soothed the soldier till he got 
him within reach, when slily taking an herb from his pouch, he 
rubbed it in a violent manner all over the jaws and mouth of his 
adversary, who, to the great stonishment and terror of his com- 
rades, was instantly struck dumb. This event alarmed the whole 
garrison, and the chief officer upon duty put the soldier and the 
countryman both under arrest. The affair came before a court of 
judicature, and the Finlander declared that, in his own defence, 
he had done nothing more than use an herb, which in briskly 
chafing the lips of any man with it, had the power of depriving 
the person so chafed of his speech, but that its properties might 
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be counteracted in half a minute, by another herb then in his 
pocket, which he would apply in the hope of being released from 
the restraint under which he laboured. He performed his pro- 
mise, and the society of arts and sciences instituted at Stockholm, 
offered him two hundred and fifty dollars for a communication of 
his secret, which the honest Finlander could not be persuaded 
to divulge. | 


7.—WIVES OF ARTISTS. 


The ladies of Albert Durer and Berghem were arrant shrews, 
and the wife of the furmer compelled that great genius to un- 
dergo incessant drudgery in his profession, merely to satisfy her 
sordid avarice. At length, in despair, Albert abandoned his 
Xantippe, who wheedled him back, and not long after he fell a 
victim to her furious disposition, by dying of a broken heart. 
The partner of Berghem would not allow that excellent artist to 
relax in his pictorial labours, and contrived an odd expedient to 
detect his indolence. The artist worked in a room above her, 
and she roused him at intervals by beating the ceiling with a 
stick, which the obedient husband answered by stamping his foot, 
as a proof of employment. 


8.—THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


By private communications from Rome, in June 1772, it ap- 
peared that Charles Stuart, while riding with his new married 
Princess in the neighbourhood of Tivoli, was accosted by an 
aged woman, who rushed suddenly out of a thicket, and seizing 
the bridle of the horse, knecled, and pronounced the following - 
words in the Italian language :—‘‘ The crown whieh heaven has 
refused to your youth shall be bestowed upon your old age. I 
speak truth, but you will not reign long.” The woman having 
said this, ran suddenly into the wood, and disappeared. Various 
were the conjectures which this foolish prophecy excited. ‘The 
Chevalier himself declined giving any opinion upon it, but was 
observed to wear an appearance of gravity and reflection. He 
returned home immediately, and went to mass. 

Soon after the occurrence of this affair, Charles Stuart made 
his first public entry into Rome, accompanied by his consort, the 
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Princess of Stotberg, with whom his nuptials had recently been 
solemnized. He rode in an elegant coach, drawn by six horses, 
with six postillions, their liveries scarlet and gold, the same as the 
kings of England always give. This brilliant equipage was pre- 
ceded by two horsemen, dressed as couriers, who swept the streets, 
crying as they passed along, ‘* Make room for the king and 
queen,—Long live the king and queen !"" As the populace were 
privately apprized that it was the Pope’s good will and plea- 
sure that the chevalier should make this public entry in the man- 
ner he did, they simultaneously saluted him with, ‘ Long live 
the king and queen!" The nobility went in crowds to welcome 
their Majesties ; and even the Cardinals themselves proceeded in 
their formalities to compliment the illustrious couple, who, by 
way of Royal Etiquette, received them sitting. Cardinal York 
made a magnificent present to his sister-in-law. 


9.—COACH-PAINTING. 


This branch of the arts (for so it was reckoned) was, at one 
time, asource of no small employment to the original Royal Aca- 
demicians. The influence of fashion over the conveniences and 
comforts of life, has in no article been more arbitrary and caprici- 
ous than in the decorations of the coaches and chariots of our nobi- 
lity and gentry. Since the days of Queen Elizabeth, those vehi- 
cles have been improved to a degree of ease and elegance, which 
the greatest admirers of antiquity would not wish to see reduced 
to their primitive simplicity. But while the improvements have 
been regular and progressive, their ornamental decorations have 
been various and changeable. At the commencement of the last 
century, the pannels of coaches were painted with historical sub- 
jects, often unsuited to the character and profession of their 
owners. To this circumstance Gay alludes in his ‘‘ Trivia :’— 

‘< The tricking gamester insolently rides, 
With loves and graces by his chariot-sides.”’ 

After this fashion ceased, the pannels were painted simply with 
the arms and supporters displayed upon a large mantle ; but ina 
few years the mantle was laid aside, and a more fanciful show of 
flowers, intermixed with ornaments, and sometimes genii, was 
the attendant of the family honours; and frequently a wreath or 
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bunch of various flowers, unincumbered with any other represen-- 
tation than the arms in the centre. It was in this last method 
that Baker, the flower-painter, was considered pre-eminent, 
particularly by those who laboured in the same vocation. Mr. 
Cutton was the first herald-painter who ventured to correct the 
bad manner of painting the supporters uf coats of arms, which 
had long been the practice of his predecessors, whose representa- 
tions of animals were considered as heraldic fictions, rather than 
the resemblance of animated nature. Cipriani was employed, soon 
after his present majesty’s ‘accession, to paint the state-coach, and 
the existing decorations of the great city vehicle are from the same 
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NOTES UPON SHAKSPEARE. 
(Continued from page 398, vol. ix.) 


KING LEAR, ACT II. 


Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom; and permit 





The curiosity of nations to deprive me, &c. 


That is, says the bastard—Why should I be exposed to the 
punishment inflicted by custom on my birth—its stigma in per- 
son, and deprivation of property? So, in Act 3: 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy broken sinews, 
Which, if conveniences will not allow, 


Stand in hard cure. 





permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me. 


So, in Shakspeare’s “‘ Epistle from Paris to Helen:”’ 


But what of this? [f you be so deriv’d, 
You, notwithstanding, are no whit depriv’d. 


Again, in the old ‘* Henry the Fift :” 


No doubt ’tis some wild traitor that hath done it, 
To deprive my sonne. 
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Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. 





The Quarto reads : 
Shall tooth’ legitimate. 


On which I ground the following arrangement : 





If this letter speed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall too.—7Th’ legitimate !—I grow ; I prosper :— 
i.e. If my contrivances thrive, why then I thrive tov. The ex- 
clamation—th’ legitimate—may be a contemptuous mention of 
Edgar, repeated as before : 





the legitimate :—Fine word—/egitimate ! 


My faith builds sanguinely upon this conjecture, which offers a 
reading without verbal change, and of easy explanation. 





—— Come, if it be nothing I shall not need spectacles. 
i.e. Eyes, to view it. So, in ‘* Cymbeline ;” Act 2, se. 1: 


What ! are men mad? Hath nature giv’n them eyes ? 
* * * * * * 





and can we not 
Partition make, with spectacles so precious, 
*Swixt fair and foul ? 


— 





This policy, and reverence of age, 


Mr. Capell’s abstruse notion of this passage might be safely ex- 
punged, as the word “ policy” is used here, as borrowed from the 
old play, in its common acceptation : 


Then will I triumph in my policy. 











wind me into him, [ pray you: 
So, in Milton’s ‘* Comus :” 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares. 
I believe, as a late editor has asserted, that me is here an accu- 
sative, governed of the verb wind, in its active sense, which im- 
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plies to write, or worm. So, in the old comedy of ‘* Menechmus ;” 
Act 4:—** Do what I could, I could not wind myselfe out til 


now. 
I would unstate myself to be ina due resolution. 
i.e. in the words of Mr. Heath, ‘‘ I would give even my rank 
and fortune to be resolved in this point.” 
So, Leir to the murderers, in the old play : 
Oh, but assure me by some certaine token, 
That my two daughters hired thee to this deed! 


If I were once resolu’d of that, then I 
Would wish no longer life, but crave to die. 


In ‘* The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell,” ascribed to Shak- 
speare, state is used in the sense of wealth, or possessions : 
His state is nothing ; that you see yourself. 
Again, same play : 


They know my state too mean to bear out law. 








needless diffidences, 





The sense would be assisted by reading—differences—as subse- 
quently in this act : 


Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister, 
Of differences, ——_—_ 


Again, idem: ‘* What is your difference ? speak.” 











They are yet but ear-kissing arguments, 


i.e. Subjects that have merely reached the ear; news without 


public confirmation. Kissing is so used in ‘‘ Tarquin and Lu- 
crece :” 


Threat’ning cloud-kissing Hion with annoy. 











My father hath set. guard to take my brother. 
z. €. Lo detect, or ensnare. So, in Fletcher's “‘ Rollo ;"’ Act 2. sc, 2: 


Or say he take it ; say we be discover’d? 


Vout. X. No. 54. D 
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| i Again, Shakspeare’s tale of ‘‘ Cephalus and Procris :” 








— with creeping pace, she steals 
aa] 
ii To take the strumpet whom her lord conceals. 


J 
1 | il 


Occasions, noble Gloster, of some prize. 




















i The first Quarto reads—poize—and, perhaps, rightly, as the 
| sense may be ‘‘ occasions” of some weight. So, in the old “ King 
2 John,”’ Part 1: 
i. the poyse that weigheth downe 
Y ! Thy weale. 
i| 
; . I serve you, madam: 
1 { 
| i.e. wait, orattend you. So, in ‘‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy :” 
i Nothing but misery serves in this family. 
‘ 
4 / : 
| a. eee 
| { a lily-liver’d * * * * Slave. 
| " 
mn | s So, in the old-play : 
} a A shame on these white-liver’d slaves, say |. 
{ Sneed 
i 
you neat slave, strike! 


Neat is used here, as Mr. Steevens urges, in its common ac- 
| on ceptation. So, ‘‘ Cymbeline ;"’ Act 2: | 
| Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d. 


Again, idem, Act 3, sc. 6: 
But his neat cookery ! 











A ‘ smooth ev’ry passion. 
Mr. Pope’s emendation—“ sooth ev'ry passion,”’—is needless, as 
! the original word,-in the sense of to fatter, is synonymous. So, 
: in the old “ King John ;” Part 2: 
| Well, Méloun, well, Ict’s smooth with them awhile. 
i | Again, in ‘‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy,” ascribed to Shakspeare : 


I smooth’d him 
With all the skill I had. 








E. N. B. 





(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


IE ee 


DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 
INCLUDING A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE STAGE, 
As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 

—— | 
‘¢ Blame where you must, be candid where you can.’’—S, JOHNSON. 
‘© Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.’’—Pore. 





(Now first printed.) 


By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again,’’ ‘* Lucianus Redivivus,” &e. 





DIALOGUE I. 
Of Comedy, and its modern professors ; with <‘ civil leer’’ at a eclebrated Satyrist. 


Comicus, Tracicus, AND Minus. 


Com. Ha! Tragicus, Mimus, once more well met. We lately 
parted somewhat abruptly, but as we had touched on the subject 
of modern comedy, and as so much has been lately advanced by a 
certain description of persons, in respect to the wonderful powers 
of a certain dramatist, let us (for I am a very Minos,in the love of 
justice) enter on a candid examen of his celebrated piece, and 
which it is scarcely necessary to observe to you, is called ‘“‘ The 
School for Scandal.”—But to my task. Sir Peter and Lady Teazle 
are the exact copy of Sir Harry Flutier and his wife, in ‘* The 
Discovery :”” the quarreling scene is nearly verbutim—‘* Never 
quarrel again, no never.” This, however, may be termed family 
property, so let it pass. The author (if so he must be styled) is 
not a little indebted to the ‘* Bon Ton” of Garrick for the famous 
screen scene of his play. Trip is the Jessamy of the said farce, and 
using nearly the same expressions: Charles, the dissipated young 
man of a hundred comedies ; Joseph is the Melvil; and Backbite 
the Dashwood of Murphy's ‘‘ Know your own Mind,” (the MS. of 
which was long in the hands of Mr. S.*) ; Moses the Naphthali of 
‘* The Fashionable Lover.” In the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” Lady 





* As the writer was informed'by Mr, M. 
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Teazle says—‘‘ It is well known, Sir Peter, that I might have had 
Sir Joslyn for a husband, and he has broke his neck since we were 
married.” In ‘* Bon Ton,” Miss 7ittup uses precisely the same 
words. The drinking bout is copied from that in ‘‘ The Pro- 
voked Wife.” The picture scene is taken from Cumberland’s 
‘*Choleric Man,” where a room of paintings is shown,—only that, 
in the first instance, remarks are pertinently introduced, touching 
the merits of the several pieces; while, in the latter, a sale by 
auction is made, and a catalogue* is merely given of them. Sir 
Oliver Surface resembles Mr. Golding in ‘‘ The Man of Business.” 
The idea of the scandal scenes is partly derived from similar situa- 
tions in the novel of ‘‘ The Fool of Quality,” with some of the 
language ; and also from the comedy of ‘‘ The Plain Dealer.” A 
great fault too is, that the play ends with the fourth ac}.—Now, 
in pointing out these thefts, no one, I believe, will charge me 
with malignity or ill-nature. I have done it merely to show the 
absurdity of crying up Mr. S. as “‘ a prodigy,”"—‘* young Con- 
greve.” &c. to the exclusion of many modera writers of far greater 
abilities than he can boast of—if abilities be the proper word, 
where little more is found than taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion and disposition of the scenes. But these high-flown panegy- 
rics are to be accounted for on grounds which Bishop Warburton 
has brought us acquainted with. I will give you his words :— 
‘* Nor is the value men set upon a work, a certain proof that 
they understand it : for it is ever seen, that half a dozen voices of 
credit give the lead.” Again, and in speaking of a writer's want 
of success—‘‘ The common fate of those writings, how good so- 
ever, which are abandoned to their own fortune, and unprotected 
by party or cabal.”+ 











* A new and curious method of eking out a play. ‘‘ Take auctioneers out 
of their pulpits, and they are as dull as catalogues.’’—Critic. 


+ The writer (desirous that Mr. S. should have a glass in which to see him- 
se{f) endeavcured, many years ago, to get the present Dialogue inserted in 
some wonthly miscellany—but in vain. The editors had been told by the 
cabal, that Mr. S. was an eighth wonder of the world, and this they eid 
credited. Short-sighted gentlemen !—But they are no more. 
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Mimus.—The proceedings of a literary cabal, Moliere has very 
pleasantly set to view— 


—‘** Prose et vers, tout nous sera soumis, 

Nul n’aura de ]’Esprit hors nous et nos amis ; 
Nous chercherons partout a trouver a redire, 
Et ne verruns que nous qui sache bien ecrire.” 


Such is the language of the femme scavante; and such, by the 
way, has been the language of the Stage-compiler you have just 
been talking of, and who till now has escaped detection, al- 
though his performance is an entire mass of plagiarism ; not only 
in respect to character, and sentiment, but in every thing that 
constitutes a dramatic piece.—* ** You have spoken of the panto- 
mimical incidents of this play as being stolen from contemporary 
wits: they are so; but the grand design is evidently taken from 
the plotting sisters of Durfey, as will appear by the ironical com- 
mendation of that comedy drawn up by Sir Richard Steele-—** My, 
friend has in this work shewn himself a master, and made not 
only the characters of the play, but also the furniture of the 
house contribute to the main design. He has made excellent 
use of a table, with a carpet and a clock. With these im- 
plements which would perhaps have been overlooked by an 
ordinary writer, he contrives the most natural perplezities (al- 
lowing only the use of those household goods in poetry) that 
ever were seen on a stage.”” Thus much in reference ‘to the 
tricks which have been played by our theatrical Phormio on 
an easy world.* Be it at the same time remembered, that 
whatever indignation I may chance to shew in respect to the be- 
haviour of the play-house manager, generally considered, it pro- 
ceeds entirely from the ‘‘ spurns’ which I have seen so frequently 
“taken” by ‘* patient merit” at his hands: a conduct, indeed, 
which appears the more reprehensible in these .“‘ expletive kings”* 
by being contrasted with that of Mr. Wilks, when stage director’; 
a gentleman in the truest sense of the word,—as we find from very . 
many instances. | 





** An eminent writer, (speaking of this gentleman’s oratory, and in al’u- 
sion to his impeachment of that able and upright character, Mr. Hastin S,) 
hasithe following expression :—‘‘ the delusive and fatiguing pathos of Mr.: 
Sheridan.” This is certainly correct as far as it goes. But he should have 
noticed the flowers which have been so industriously culled by Mr. S. from the 
gardens of St. Giles’s and Hockley-in-the-Hole, These, however, shall 
shortly be drawn from the said Mr. S.’s parterre, and twined into a wreath for 
his immortal brow. 


(To be continued in our next) 
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FLORIEN awnp ERNESTINE ; or, THE SOLDIER'S RETURN, 
A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MELANCHOLY HOURS.” 


ER 


(Continued from p. 402, Vol. LX, and concluded.) 


Time brings a cure for many a wound, 
And heals full many a mourner’s smart ; 
But, ah! what opiate e’er was found, 

To lull the restless, broken heart ? 

Yes! there’s some balm for lighter woes, 
Some cure for half the ills we prove ; 
Some joy for many a tear that flows,— 
But there’s no balm for hopeless love ! 


M.-H. 


—_—— 


Rozellie’s voice failed her, as she eoncluded this simple narra- 
tive, every word of which sunk deep into the heart of Florien. 
Her young auditors arose to join the procession which now ap- 
proached ; Florien slowly followed them; he felt an interest in 
the fate of the deceased, for which he knew not how to account. 
To a young mind death, in any object, excites commiseration, but 
when youth and loveliness fall beneath lis stroke, the heart is 
peculiarly touched, and the tenderest chord of pity is awakened 
even by “a stranger's knell.” 

Six village youths, carrying flambeaux, preceded a coffin which 
was borne by the like number of their companions; before it 
walked an elegant young man, habited in the deepest mourning ; 
his arms were folded, and his eyes bent on the ground; he looked 
and moved the statue of despair. Florien easily «discovered him 
to be Julien, the rejected lover of the unfortunate Zelie. The 
coffin was placed in the earth, and the priest made a short ora- 
tion on the uncertainty of human life. His auditors were too 
deeply absorbed in their own grief, to pay much attention to the 
exhortation of the holy man. 
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When it was ended, each of the young maidens advanced and 
threw a few flowers into the grave. Rozellie was the last who 


came to pay this tribute of affection to departed virtue. The 
moon shed her pale light on the features of the lovely mourner, 


as she bent over the grave of her friend. There was a calm 
dignity in her manner, that at once awed, and affected the spec- 
tators. Florien surveyed her with sensations he had never felt 
before, When the cold earth hid for ever all that remained of 
their once lovely companion, the villagers dispersed, and retired 
totheir homes. Julien and Rozellie alone remained ; neither had 
resolution to quit a spot which contained one so dear to them; 
each wished to console the other, but neither dared to break the 
silence that reigned. Those. only who have lingered near the 
grave of a beloved object can appreciate the feelings of such a 
moment. Florien drew near. Julien surveyed him in sullen 
silence. Did you know her (said his sister, in a mournful voice, 
pointing to the grave:) you have taken an interest in our sor- 
rows, for I perceived you amongst the spectators. Perhaps you 
are her countryman ?’’ ‘‘ No, (replied Florien) I am a stranger, 
whom chance alone has conducted, in this sad hour, to behold 
you performing the last rites of friendship. Was not your friend 
then a native of this place? Pardon my questions, but I feel 
interested in what I have seen, and shall often remember the 
victim of love.” 

«¢ T have only known her a few months (replied Rozellie, with 
sweetness.) She came to my father, who is a physician, for the 
recovery of her, health. I loved her as my sister. She was so 
gentle, so grateful for the little services we rendered her, that all 
the village loved her! But, alas! our cares were useless :. the 
disease she laboured under baffled the skill of medicine, for it was 
in the heart! We had no cure for that.—Her parents live many 
miles from our village; alas! they have yet to learn the fate of 
their unhappy,child.”—** Her name was Zelie,” said Florien, in a 
faultering voice. ‘‘ We called her so,’ replied Rozellie. “‘ but it 
was a fanciful name my brother gave her, and, to please him, she 
adopted it ; but her real appellation was—Ernestiné Selert, of Son- 

nemburg. But you are ill! My God! what have I said to move 
you thus?”—-* Just heaven! am I a murderer?” burst from the 
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lips of the agonized Florien, as he fell senseless to the earth. The 
cries of the terrified girl raised Julien from the stupor into which 
he had fallen. He assisted his sister to raise the miserable youth 
from the ground; he opened his eyes, and faintly pronounced the 
name of Ernestiné. ‘I am the murderer of your friend,” (said 
he, wildly, to Rozellie.) ‘* I am Florien Heldger.”” His asto- 
nished hearers procured him a conveyance to their father’s house, . 
where he had sufficient strength left to learn, from Julien, the 
fatal tale. A soldier, to whom Florien had given some slight 
offence, reported at Sonnemburg, that he was married to the 
daughter of his general. This man asserted, that he had been pre- 
sent at a fete, given to the regiment on the occasion, and had 
himself seen the bride, who was young and lovely. 

The long silence, and neglect of Florien, had given rise to 
some suspicions in the minds of his parents. To doubt his 
faithlessness, was now no longer possible; every thing cqnfirmed 
the fatal falshood. The distracted parents of Ernestiné saw their 
child gradually sinking under the pressure of anguish and disease. 
They sent her to a worthy physician, the father of Rozellie, a 
man of great eminence in his profession, with the vain hope, that 
his skill, and a change of scene, would restore the unfortunate 
sufferer to health. Alas the heart of Ernestiné had heen too 
deeply wounded : neither the skill of the physician, the tender 
friendship of his daughter, or the passion with which she had 
inspired his son could avail. She fell a victim to her grief. 
Florien stated every thing to Julien that had passed since he left 
home, bitterly reproaching himself as the murderer of Ernestiné. 
Julien faithfully promised to communicate his sad story to his 
wretched parents. He pressed the hands of the weeping Rozellic 
to his lips, aed bad an affectionate adieu to her afflicted brother. 
Nature could bear no more. His reason fled, and calling wildly 
on the name of Ernestiné, his ‘‘ murdered love,” the next mor- 
ning the young soldier breathed his last sigh in those arms which 
but a few days before had clasped the dying form of his Ernestiné. 

The same moon which had witnessed the funeral rites of the 
ill fated girl, shone upon her lover's grave, and they, repose by 
the side of each other. 


Woburn Place, Russell Square. M.H. 
January 1817, 
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ne THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 

oh 

h INTERSPERSED WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF THE IRISH STAGE, 
e AND 

d BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS. : 

= 

t ‘¢ Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 
‘ wisdom.” —Job, iv. 21. 


(Continued from Page 412.) 


CHAP. V. 


' 2: Assault upon Dr. Lucas.—Benefit play for a charitable asylum.—Mr. Sheri- 
| aa dan again prevented from performing.—Dispute in the Theatre.—The 
Collegians insulted and seek redress.—The house dismissed.—Two of the 
rioters secured and compelled to submission.—Theatre closed.-~Prosegution 
of Mr. Kelly, and counter-charge against Mr. Sheridan.--His acquittal, 
and Kelly's conviction.—Anecdote.—Mr. Sheridan bails Kelly.—-Leggl ad- 
monition.—Theatrical triumph. 
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The rioters were exasperated by this repulse, and resolved 
upon vengeance of the most severe and signal species, The 
Ss manager was consigned to ruin, and menaces of distruction 
were breathed against those by whom his resistance had been 
abetted, Lucas, who had so nobly advocated the privileges -of 
the Theatre, was one evening assaulted in the public streets, and 
next day issued an advertisement, in which a reward of fiv: 
pounds was offered for the apprehension of any of those dastards 
by whom his safety had been endangered. This affair at length 
approached its termination, and the Irish drama, under the aus- 
pices of a spirited director, acquired a lasting stability from the 
correction of insolence, and the punishment of yproar. 

The hospital for incurables was entitled by custom to an 
annual night, and the “ Fair Penitent,” having been appointed 
for this charitable purpose, before the disturbance commenced, 
the governors of that institution demanded the performance of 
Vor. X.—No. 54. Eg 
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their benefit play, at the stipulated period. They notified to 
Mr. Sheridan, who had undertaken Horatio, that they would 
guarantee his person from violence, resting assured that no set of 
men would oppose him upon so benevolent an occasion, for which 
many females of quality had exerted their interest, and promised 
their attendance. The bills were accordingly distributed, and the 
governors, at an early hour, occupied their respective stations 
in the Theatre, The stage was covered with Ladies of distine- 
tion,* and when the curtain drew up, the house exhibited an 
aspect of unparalleled magnificence. Mr. Sheridan was escorted 
to his duties by a party of the governors, and upon his appear- 
ance, about thirty fellows, well armed, who had seated them- 


selves near the orchestral spikes, rose up, and directed him to 








* It was acustom in the London Theatres, about the middle of the last 
century, at particular benefits, to erect an amphitheatre across the stage, 
from one front wing to the other, with rows of benches, more or less in 
number, as occasion required, which not only distroyed the effect, but 
greatly incommoded the business of the performance. In some instances, 
the seats of these temporary edifices rose one above the other, higher than 
the trees, and hats and honnets were beheld fastened to the clouds. A single 
entrance was left upon each side next the stage door, which was often choak- 
ed up with by-standers, and the feats of Bosworth-field, amidst drums, trum- 
pets, battle-axes, and spears, were enacted between two audiences where 
Richard spoke his last soliloquy, and his dying lines, upon a carpet no bigger 
than a table-cloth. 

These inconveniencies never failed to give disgust to those who came withan 
intention to be amused, and could yield pleasure to none but the actor, for 
whose benefit they were tolerated, and those particular friends, who assem- 
bled solely to serve him. Bickerings frequently arose at the commencement 
of the play, between the audienees before and behind the curtain; thence, 
upon other less attractive performances, arose a practice of inserting at the 
bottom of the advertisements and play-bills : 

N. B.—There will be no building on the Stage. 

Previous to the abolition of this custom, Mr. HoLLanp, the pupil of Gar- 
RICK, had fixed upon the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet’ for his first benefit. He 
was born at Chiswick, in the neighbourhood of London, where his father 
then resided. When the night came, his friends attended, and his native 
village was left almost literally empty; among the rest of his visiting ae- 
quaintance, was a county girl, seated at one end of the amphitheatre, where 
she had an easy egress. 

On the appearance of the Ghost, by the usual stage trick, young Hamlet’s 
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retire, a mandate which was strengthened by a partial clamour 
from the galleries. Mr. Sheridan immediately withdrew, and a 
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vehement dispute occured between the governors on the stage, 
and the ‘‘ gentlemen” in the pit, which produced repeated invi- 
tations to a ‘ mortal arbitrement” of the most deadly nature. 
Among the governors was a student of the university, distin- 
guished by his batchelor’s gown, who having treated his oppo- 
nents with indecent warmth, one of them hurled an apple at him, 
vociferated the word—ScounpreL, and applied that epithet to 
his whole fraternity. Fired by this insult, the scholar hurried 
away to the college, and having collected about twenty part:zans, 
returned to the Theatre as the audience began to disperse, the 
rioters having separated upon a final interruption of the amuse- 
ments. Disappointed in a strict search which was made at most 
of the Taverns, the students sallied out next morning for the 
different habitations of the rioters, secured the most notorious. 
offender, and about noon bore him in triumph to the college, 
A general consternation, in the meantime, was excited by their 
movement. Many of the principal shops were closed, and se- 
veral of the rioters fled to the court of chancery, where they soli- 
cited the judge’s protection. A second delinquent was taken 
from a house in Capel-street, after an obstinate defence on the 
part of his father's domestics, and both culprits having pro- 
nounced their submission, were permitted to depart. 

The Master of the Revels now interdicted dramatic entertain- 
ments, by an order from authority. The ring-leader was indicted 





hat flew off, and lay nearly at the damsel’s feet. She, pitying the situation 
of her friend, gently stole from the seat, took up the hat, and popped it 
upon Mr. Hotvanp’s head, with the broad corner foremost, as is generally 
worn by a drunken man. She then regained her place with apparent exulta- 
tion for the friendly feat she had performed, in defending the young prince 
from such a ‘ nipping and an eager air,” as he had just been shivering under, 
and Harulet proceeded to finish the scene, unconscious of the ridiculous figure 
he presented. The audience, unwilling to interrupt the solemnity of the 
performance, bit their lips, and with difficulty restrained their risibility, 
till the Ghost and Hamlet were fairly off the Stage, when they indulged 
themselves in one of the loudest langhs ever heard in a Theatre. 
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for insulting the Manager, and damaging his property, while a 
charge of aggression was preferred upon his part against Mr. She- 
ridan. The venality of Irish jurors furnished a proud reliance for 
the ‘‘ gentleman,” whose confidence received a sudden shock, 
when Chief Justice Marlay directed that every precaution should 
be taken against the exercise of improper influence. Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s trial was the first which occurred, and the provocation 
being proved under which he had acted, a verdict of acquittal 
was delivered to the general satisfaction. 

Mr. Kelly was then put to the bar, and convicted upon the 
clearest testimony, in defiance of the sophistry and presumption 
with which his defence was conducted. During the progress of 
this cause, Mr. Sheridan was examined, and, while on the table, 
accosted by one of those fellows who assume a licence for effron- 
tery, in the following words: ‘‘ I want to see acuriosity. I have 
often seen a gentleman-soldier, and a gentleman-tailor, but I 
never saw agentleman-player.” Mr. Sheridan, with adinirable 
coolness, bowed modestly, and replied, ‘‘ Sir, I hope you see one 
now.” A loud murmur of applause circulated through the court, 
atid the facetious counsellor sat down, abashed, before that digni- 
ty he could stimulate no further impertinence to question, or 
dispute. 

When these proceedings first commenced, Mr. Kelly was induced 
to imagine that he should receive the most liberal pecuniary 


suppert, but when his sentence was awarded, not a shilling was 
subscribed to mitigate its pressure. Having suffered a week's 
confinement, he found it advantageous to acknowledge his error, 
and at length applied to Mr. Sheridan, upon whose interference 
the fine was remitted, and the enlargement of Mr. Kelly procured, 
for whose appearance Mr. Sheridan most generously offered his 
own bail, and became responsible. 

A declaration made by the Lord Chief Justice, that he would 
visit any person with unrelenting vigour who should henceforth 
endeavour to force his way into the Theatre by any avenue where 
money was not taken, contributed to allay the ardour of tur- 
bulence in no common degree. Ample redress was thus obtained 
for the manager and actors, by a settlement of that respect for 
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their professional recesses, which no similar establishment till 
then had been able to enjoy. From that hour, an improper in- 
dividual has never succeeded in frequenting the scenes, yet pre- 








vious to that fortunate era, every coxcomb in possession of a 
sword, braudished it with impunity against the terrified door- 
keeper, who refused him admittance. 





CHAP. VI. 


Appearance of Digges and Mossop.—Memoir of the latter.—At College— 
Applies to Garrickand Rich.—Rejected.—Acceptance by Sheridan.— Debit. 
Quarrels with the manager.—Engaged at Drury-lane.—Returns to Dub- 
lin.—Second visit.—Garrick’s jealousy.— Commences manager.——Barry 
defeuted.—Opposed by Capel-street.— Difficulties. — Failure.—Deoth. 


The career of Mr. Sheridan was marked by no feature of im- 
portance till the season commencing in November, 1749, when 
Digges* and Mossop made their first theatrical attempts, upon 





* West Digges was born about 1720. His father was a colonel in the 
guards, a man of family and fortune, allied to some of the first British nobi- 
lity. He embarked in the fatal South-sea scheme, of 1721, and sacrificed a 
paternal estate in Kent, to the rashness of his speculation. At his death, 
which followed hard upon the wreck of his patrimony, he bequeathed his 
two sons, of whom West was the eldest, to the guardianship of the Duke 
of Montague, and their relation, the Earl of Delaware, to whose title and 
estate young Digges was the presumptive successor. This expectation was 
blasted when he attained his eighteenth year, by the birth of a direct heir, 
and the old Earl having procured him a commission in a marching regiment, 
young Digges was dispatched into Scotland, with barely money enough to 
defray his expences. The second brother was provided for in the navy, where he 
ultimately obtained the rank of commander. Digges could not alter his pro- 
fuse mode of living upon this melancholy reverse, and accordingly contracted 
debts in Edinburgh, where he was stationed, which he was never afterwards 
enabled to discharge. He returned to London, disposed of his appointment, 
and having formed an acquaintance with Theophilus Cibber, was introduced 
by him to the notice of Mr. Sheridan, who invited bim to Dublin, where he 
appeared as Jaffier, in ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” on Wednesday, ‘November the 
27th, 1749. His debut was extremely successful, and he engaged for two sea- 

_ Sons upon a rising salary of three and four hundred pounds. He then quitted 
his situation from pecuniary embarrassments, and proceeded to Edinburgh in 
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the Dublin boards. It is necessary, however, to remark, that a 
radical change in the system of management had been silently 
effected, the performances were conducted with decorum, and 
the actors paid with punctuality. A scrupulous attention was 
devoted by Mr. Sheridan to every branch of his establishment, 
and he gradually elevated the Irish stage to a pitch of importance . 
that no subsequent endeavour has been able to accomplish. 

Henry Mossop was born, 1729, in the Irish province of Con- 
naught, from which place his father, the rector of Tuam, con- 
signed him, at an early age, to the superintendance of a paternal! 
uncle, who followed the avocation of a bookseller, in Digges street, 
Dublin, and placed his nephew at a grammar school in that city, 
where he remained till his preparations were completed for attend- 
ing the university. Here his studies were pursued with assiduity 
and repute, till he accepted the invitation of another uncle, in 
London, who promised him an ample settlement ; but these 
expectations not having been completely fulfilled, young Mossop 
directed his attention to the stage, which had excited his most 
ardent propensities, in the kingdom of Ireland. Impelled by this 





company with Mrs. Ward,* who had eloped from her husband. Here he 
played Hamlet with accustomed success, but quitted his situation before twe 
seasons were expired, having incurred fresh debts to a large amount. He was 
the original Douglas, in Home’s tragedy of that name, produced at Edin- 
burgh, December 14, 1756. Six years afterwards he returned to Edinburgh, 
with a distinguished actress, whose name in the ensuing season, he adopted, 
and they were announced in the play-bills as Mr, and Mrs. Bellamy. Digges 
combined every requisite fur his profession, but an harmonious voice, which 
time relieved of half its harshness. His manners were unembarrassed, and 
he gave a more perfect idea of the real gentleman, than the best of his cotem- 
poraries. In private life his failings were numerous; he was hypocritical, 
extravagant, anda debauchee. He swore upon the Bible, says Lee Lewes, 
‘¢that he had been lawfully married to Mrs. Bellamy ;’ 
ver dine without saying grace, and frequently repeating it twice the same 
meal, for fear of having forgotten.”” In the summer of 1784, while rebears- 
ing the part of Pierre, on the Dublin boards, with Mrs. Siddons, he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke, which deprived him of the use of one side, and ter- 
minated his theatrical career. He then became a confidential assistant to 
Daly the manager, asd diced at Cork, in 1786. 


* The original Lady Rando/ph. 


and yet ‘* would ne- 
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desire, he applied for an engagement to Garrick and Rich, and 
having exhibited successive specimens of his proficiency, was pro- 
nounced by these oracles of the drama as “ totally unfit” for his 
intended profession. He was then proposed by a friend and 
school-fellow, Mr. Francis Gentleman,* (at that time a member 
of the Smock-alley company, and in whom his inclinations had 
been confided) to Mr. Sheridan, who transmitted him a cordial 
invitation to make an appearance upon the boards of that Thea- 
tre, in any part he thought proper to select. His choice was 
already decided, and he appeared as Zungat in the ‘‘ Revenge,”’ 
on. Thursday, November the 28th, 1749. 

This character was performed on three successive nights, and 
Mr. Mossop made his fourth appearance as Richard the Third, 
which he dressed, most unaccountably, ina suit of puckered white 
satin. Mr. Sheridan censured the costume thus adopted, and his 
remarks having reached the ears of Mr. Mossop, he proceeded — 
next morning to the manager's room, and addressed him, verba- 
tim, in the following manner :—‘‘ Mr, She-ri-dan, I hear you 
said I dressed Richard like a cox-comb; that is an af-front: you 
wear a sword,—pull it out of the scabbard; I'll draw mine, and 
thrust it into your body.” Mr. Sheridan smiled at this furious 
attack, an explanation immediately ensued, and the affair was 
accommodated. 

Mossop had many peculiarities in his disposition, which ren- 
dered it difficult to live with him upon terms of amity. Early in 
the ensuing season, a fresh quarrel having occurred between him 
and Mr. Sheridan, he quitted Ireland abruptly, and engaged with 
Mr. Garrick for Drury-lane Theatre. His debdét was allotted to 
Gloster, a part in which his imperfect action and deportment 





* This gentleman’s history is well detailed in the common Theatrical 
compilations. It is allowable, however, to relate that, when he engaged with 
Mr. Ryder, in 1773, he was afflicted with a rheumatic disurder, and never 
experienced the success which attended his earliest essays. He struggled, for 
the last seven years of a chequered existence, under the severest privations, 
and died at length a martyr to uncommon misery. 


+ Whenever Mossop’s performance in this part was mentioned to the son of 
Doctor Young, he always shook his head lamentingly. 
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were judiciously concealed. ‘* With all his defects,” observes 
Mr. Davies, ‘‘ Mossop, after Garrick and Barry, was the most 
applauded and valuable actor on the stage.” 

In 1756, Mr. Mossop revisited Dublin, where he performed 
twenty-four nights upon shares, and appears to have passed the 
whole season. He returned to Drury-lane forthe following year, 
and testified the first symptoms of a fatal ambition, by attempting 
Young Bevil in “‘ The Conscious Lovers,” with little ability, and 
less applause.* His discontent at Mr. Garrick’s measures was fo- 
mented by ill success ; and two years afterward, he finally quitted 
his superintendance, and accompanied Barry to Ireland, .where 
he re-appeared on the 31st of October, 1759. 

Mr. Garrick evidently entertained a strong, though groundless 
jealousy of Mossop’s exertions; and a decisive instance of this 


narrow feeling has been adduced by Lee Lewes, whose assertions, 


however, are not at all times consistent or correct. Mr. Mossop 
was the original representative of Dr. Brown's Barbarossa ;+ and 
at his first trip to Dublin, having produced that play, (February 
the 2d, 1756,) he assumed the part of Achmet, in which Garrick 
had appeared with distinguished splendour. Two scenes of this 
performance excepted, one with Zaphira, and another with Irene, 
(in which the requisite tenderness sat aukwardly upon his unri- 
valled powers of voice) Mr. Mossop was not exceeded by his pre- 
decessor ; and where those peculiar acquisitions were available, he 





* “© Mr. Mossop was never intended by nature for a theatrical wover, but 
much less in comedy than tragedy. * * * * As tothe scenes of another kind, 
where a plain, ‘unimpassioned, but nice and judicious, delicacy was required, 
(such as with Sir John, Humphry, and Myrtle, but more particularly the 
scene of the duel,) it is but justice to say, that his performance of them was 
excellent, and such as we might expect from an actor of his parts and under- 
standing. But even we could not but lament, to see him lose part of the 
merit of his vocal delivery, by the unnatural position of his arms, which 
secined to be foreign to his body, and by the aukward and unmeaning motions 
of his hands, which he continually busied in buttoning and uubuttoning his 
waistcoat ; in short, by the stiffness of his whole deportment and person.” — 

London Chronicle, Dec. 1757. 


+ “‘ The only performer who evcr made that blustering character truly re- 
spectable,”"—Lee Lewes. 
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_ gave a bold defiance to the energies of competition. When Gar- 


rick saw Mossop’s name attached by the Dublin papers to this 
part, he wished him success in the undertaking ; but no sooner 
had the report arrived of that deep impression he had created, 
than Garrick grew peevish, and seized an early occasion of re- 
buking his performers, even in the presence of Dr. Brown, the 
author of ‘‘ Barbarossa,” for expatiating, in the Green-room, upon 
the great talents which Mossop had just displayed.* The merits 
of Mossop, it seems, ‘* were not entirely approved of by Mr. Gar- 
rick,’ + who had even irritated Barry into a charge of unfairness, 
and trembled at the mest distant apprehension of a favoured com- 
petitor. The path of Mr. Garrick’s disapprobation is easily traced ; 
it pursued the developement of Mr. Mossop’s excellence, the 
haughtiness of his spirit, and the popularity of his career. 

As the season of 1760 advanced, a rumour was disseminated of 
a vigorous opposition to the measures and management of Crow- 
street. This intelligence was treated at first as an idle report, 
but the latter end of April reduced it to a fearful certainty. Mr. 
Mossop avowed his design of opening the Smock-alley theatre for 
the ensuing winter, and rejected every proposition to relinquish 
his attempt. Mossop had many claims to success. As an indivi- 
dual, he stood eminently high in public estimation, and had col- 
lected a powerful company to second his own diligence and abili- 
ties. The Countess of Brandon, his god-mother, and many lead- 
ing ladies, were attached to his cause, which could hardly fail to 
prosper beneath the ensigns of novelty, fashion, and talent. Af- 
ter a contest of seven years, Mr. Barry abandoned the struggle ; 





* “* He wished,” he said, ‘‘ that gentlemen would pay more attention to 
their public duties, than by ill-timed discourses, during rehearsals, to ob- 
struct the business of the stage. If Mr. Mossop, gentlemen, whom some of 
you take so much pains to extol, and magnify his great deservings,” conti- - 
nued he, ‘* has become so much the god of your idolatry, I would advise you 
to exert yourselves in emulation of that great man, and try all in your power 
even to excel him, as the task is not impossible, nor even improbable, to 
arrive at, among so many geniuses, posssesed of so much critical knowledge, 
as many of you seem to have in an exalted degree.” —Lee Lewes. 

+ Vide Life by Davies ; vol. ii. p. 282. 
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he had quarrelled and separated with Woodward some seasons be- 
fore ;* many persons were ruined by his unfortunate connection, 
and he ultimately resigned his theatrical sceptre, debilitated by 
mental vexation, and encuinbered with pecuniary difficulties he 
could never surmount. 

Mossop obtained immediate possession of the vacant theatre; a 
consolidation which appeared to smite the very root of rivalship, 
and gave him leisure to recruit his shattered finances. On the7th 
of December, 1767, he came forward in Richard, as undisputed 
monarch of the scene; but his empire was speedily disturbed, and 
at length overthrown, by an opposition from a quarter he had no 
reason to anticipate, and strong authority to despise. The little 
theatre in Capel-street, so long neglected, was hired by a cabal of 
discontented actors, and opened on the 26th of February, 1770, 
with ‘ False Delicacy,’ and ‘‘ The Padlock.’’ The house was 
elegantly ornamented, the scenes (by Joly) evinced a command- 
ing pencil, and the wardrobe had, at least, the recommendations 
of airiness and fashion.t Curiosity and interest collected a bril- 
liant attendance; and the reputation which resulted from this 
performance, soon rendered Capel-street a place of modish resort, 
and the giant fortunes of Mossop sank before the arm of pigmy 
emulation. Disappointment enfeebled his health, and a severe 
illness at length prevented his appearance upon the stage, but 
rendered a benefit expedient for the relief of his distracted affairs. 
This occurred on the 17th of April, 1771, anda crowded audience 
contributed an ample receipt ; yet his circumstances were too des- 
perate for retrieval by a temporary measure. In the month of 





* Mr. Woodward commenced hostilities by publishing the following adver- 
tisement in ‘* Faulkner’s Jourual :”— 

‘« From the late behaviour and conduct of Mr. Barry to me, relative to the 
theatre royal, I am advised, for my own safety, to let the public know, that 
the partnership between Mr. Barry and me is dissolved, and also to caution 
all persons from giving farther credit to the said Barry on the partnership ac- 
count. 


Monday, July 12, 1762. Henry Woopwarp.”’ 


+ The fashionable dress of this period was a coat of light green, with tight 
sleeves, and large buttons ; a pair of Manchester-stuff breeches, clouded silk 
stockings, hair in a club, and a diminutive hat. 
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March, his opponents obtained a transfer of the Crow-stree 
theatre, to which they removed, and where they continued to en- 
joy the public support with unabating ardour. 

Mr. Mossop having intrusted Ryder,* by a confidential 
power of attorney, with the administration of his theatrical 
affairs, departed for London, in 1771, to complete his profes- 
sional arrangements. ‘Thither he was pursued by a Mr. Graham, 
one of his own performers, who arrested him for arrears of sal- 
ary, and he was committed to prison, without a prospect of en- 
largement.¢ During this interval, his friends were attentive to 
his distresses, and two benefit plays were procured for his advan- 
tage on the 13th and 15th of November, occasions upon which 
the nobility and gentry were stimulated to exert themselves ‘* and 
bring to his native country (in the language of the advertise- 
ment) one of the best performers then alive.’’ These resources 
were impaired by the arts of a villainous attorney, by whom he 
was defrauded of -considerable sums, and driven, in necessity, to 
rip the lace from some clothes belonging to his theatrical ward- 
robe, which he sold for the means of subsistence, and by the 
commission of that act became amenable, as a dealer and chap- 
man, to the statutes of bankruptcy, under which he accordingly 
faced his creditors, whose claims amounted to twelve thousand 





* The name of this gentleman’s father was Preswick Ryder, an Irishman, 
and for some time a considerable Printer and Bookseller in Dublin. He was 
forced to abscond on his printing an inflammatory pamphlet against govern- 
ment, a reward of a thousand pounds having been proclaimed for his appre- 
hension. He then assumed his wife’s name of Darby, and was for many years 
an itinerant comedian in England, where Ryder, and his brother Samuel, 
were born. Ryder played at Edinburgh, and several other towns, by that 
name, hut resumed his real one some time before he went to Ireland. He 
died at Sandymount, near Dublin, at the house of Mr. Marchbank, the Prin- 
ter, November 27, 1791. The common biographical accounts, in which se- 
veral errors are here corrected, furnish many interesting particulars of this 
Theatrical Atlas, whosupported every species of assumption which Musie and 
the Drama could afford. 

t “A few days ago, a celebrated tragedian (Mossop) removed to his new 
apartments, in the rules of the Fleet.” 

Dublin Journal May 5, 1772. 
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pounds, and on the 18th of January, 1772, appeared in Guild- 
hall, at their third meeting, to surrender such property as he 
possessed. ‘The effects delivered up were about one hundred and 
thirty pounds in cash, and fifty in bills, with a gold watch, &c. 
The bills and.watch were humanely returned. Mr. Garrick 
attended to prove a debt of two hundred pounds, and a current 
idea was suggested that Mossop would make his immediate ap- 
pearance, under that gentleman's direction, as Pierre, in ‘* Venice 
Preserved.” He had been absent from London nearly twelve 
years, and conceived that the managers would embrace the golden 
opportunity of restoring his improved faculties to their proper 
sphere. Though conscious of his meirt, they were resolved to 
humble his pride, and resisted any overtures for an engagement, 
unlesss made by personal application. Mossop was obstinately 
bent against this sacrifice, and even persisted, with a criminal 
haughtiness, in averting his eyes from Dublin, where an offer of 
his services would have been hailed with delight. But the zeal of 
his friends had instigated a third benefit, on Monday, March the 
23d, 1772, and his inflexible soul sunk from a collision with his 
benefactors. In the autum of the same year, he proceeded to 
the south of France, by the advice of his physicians, for the re- 
covery of that health which had been gradually declining. He 
was accompanied in this tour by his especial friend, Captain 
Smith, of Jubilee, and on his return to London, in sickness and 
poverty, adopted the frantic resolution of putting an end to his 
valuable existence, at a time when it might have been extended 
to an honourable termination. He retired to an obscure lodging 
in Chelsea, where he persevered in the refusal of sustenance, and 
in November, 1772, literally died of sorrow and starvation. 

Such was the end of this accomplished tragedian, whose great 
and good qualities entitled him to a happier fate. His rep atation 
has emerged in the superior fame of Mr, Garrick, and we find 
him obscured by the very brightness of the orb with which he 
was irradiated. Churchill, the most malignant of slanderers, has 
decried both Mossop and Barry, on account of their Hibernian 
origin, and approximation to the talents of his pampered Gar- 
rick, whom, be it 1emembered, he afterwards treated with an- 
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ger and derision. The stature of Mossop was between that of 
Garrick and Barry; his person agreeable, and his action not 
inelegant, when polished by experience. His countenance bore 
a marked expression, and his large eye seemed pregnant with the 
meaning a nice discrimination empowered it to deliver. In a 
fine, full-toned, articulate, and expressive voice, he surpassed his 
proudest competitors, and aroused the most sluggish admiration 
to its volume and compass. Mossup is merely known to the Eng- — 
lish reader by the frigid description of Davies, the panegyrist 
of Garrick, and the satire of Churchill, who soared, in this and 
other instances, like Jove’s own eagle, with his eye against the sun. 
The auditors of Mossop were more forcibly struck with the 
spirit and energy of his declamation, than by the powers of any 
rival performer. In Wolsey,* Coriolanus, King John, Zanga, 
and Pierre, his efforts were indeed transcendant, and where is 
the connoisseur in theatrical excellence, who would reduce an 
unrivalled delineation of those characters beneath the standard 
of Hamlet, or Abel Drugger? The versatility of Mr. Garrick’s 
genius barbed the arrow with which he pierced the heart of ac- 
clamation; and justice, though she may deprecate the artifice of 
his weapon, can never succeed in extracting it with impunity. 


(To be continued.) 
E. N. B. 





* ‘« Last night was performed the historical play of ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” 
wherein Mrs. Pritchard, in her favourite part of Queen Catherine, received 
uncommon applause, uncommonly deserved; hut Mr. Mossop claimed all 
our attention. We thanked from our heart that exccllent actor, not only for 
the pleasure we then received, but also for this precious opportunity to speak 
our sense of his merit.”’ 


London Chronicle, December, 1757. 
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THE NECROLOGIST.—No. V. 





JOSEPH VERNON. 


‘* Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves.” 
SHAKSPEARF. 


In the year 1752, Mr. Richard Yates, and Mr. John Palmer, 
stopped, on their journey to Birmingham, whither they were pro- 
ceetlis » tu Open a theatre just erected, at the Bull Inn, Coventry, 
where they ;roposed to pass the night. In the course of their 
stay, they became acquainted with the vocal talents of a poor lad, 
who sang for the few pence he could gather at any public-house 
to which his entrance was permitted. Yates was alive to the value 
of his talents, and soon adjusted the preliminaries of an engage- 
ment, by which young Vernon became his apprentice for five 
years, and accompanied him to Birmingham, where for a few 
weeks he served Yates as a lacquey, till his master found means of 
employing the boy's abilities to much greater advantage than run- 
ning upon errands, or handing a tea-kettle. 

The crimson collar was removed from Vernon's neck ; and, to 
pursue the change in his occupation, he was sent to school, where 
he mastered the common rudiments of education with singular 
rapidity, acquired a slight knowledge of dancing from some of 
the stage-figuranti, and corrected his provincial dialect, so as to 
converse upon ordinary subjects with ease, spirit, and propriety. 
He was announced by the play bills to sing between the acts, as 
Master Vernon, and equipped in a smart laced hat, anda waistcoat 
trimmed with silver, he received the greatest applause, and soon 
ranked among the chief supporters of the Theatre. 

Mr. Yates, on his return to London, proposed a resignation of 
Vernon's indentures to Mr. Garrick, for a valuable consideration. 
The offer was accepted, and Garrick immediately provided for 
Vernon's accomplishments in music, fencing, &c. and improved 
his mind by facilitating a knowledge of polite literature. The 
morals of Vernon appear, however, to have been vicious or ne- 
glected. Having formed an attachment for Miss Sarah Poitier, 
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since Mrs. Thompson, and ultimately wedded to the facetious 
Charles Bannister, he made proposals of marriage to her parents, 
Though the father’s consent to their union was.absolutely required 
by a clause in the marriage act, a Mr. Grierson, at that time a 
clergyman at the Savoy, was prevailed upon to perform the cere- 
mony under the mother’s exclusive sanction, on the 27th of June, 
1755. A warm prosecution resulted from this imprudent measure, 
and the: offending priest fell a victim to the act, which had not 
been previously enforced. Much interest was exerted in his be- 
half, but a sentence of transportation for fourteen years was ad- 
judged to his error, a punishment which preyed so strongly upon 
his mind, that he died on his passage beyond sea, of a broken 
heart, leaving a disconsolate wife, and a large family to lament 
his deprivation. 

Vernon availed himself of the informality in his union to aban- 
don the partner of his bed, and so villainous an act, for it merits 
no better name, coupled with the misfortunes of Mr. Grierson, to 
which, indeed, he had but innocently contributed, attached an 
oidum to his name, which he found it impossible to erase, yet. 
decent to avoid. We find him therefore engaged, in 1750, by 
Barry and Woodward, for the commencement of their theatrical 
campaign in Dublin, where a fresh event pursued \.r. Vernon, 
with which it has become his eternal dis race to have been con- 
nected. The anecdote is related ina note upen Mr. Sheridan's me- 
moir, page 407, and I shall here recapitulate its leading features, 
as detailed by Lee Lewes, in his miscellanies, and the compiler 
of a ‘* Theatrical Biography,” published in 1772, when Vernon 
was alivé to refute its imputation. 

Mr. Vernon, during his Irish engagement, frequented a certain 
tavern in the vicinity of the playhouse, which had obtained some 
celebrity as a place of theatrical resort. An innocent man was 
one evening pursued to the public room by some inebriated 
youths, with drawn swords, and, under the impression of fear, 
concealed himself beneath a table, where one of the gang having 
discovered him, he was immediately sacrificed to their mistaken 
resentment, and died at eight o'clock the next morning, leaving a 
widow and six orphans to bewail his loss. 


A murder so atrocious excited the greatest abhorrence, and 
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these drunken ruffians were apprehen-led before their intoxication 
was subdued. One of the villains was heir to 400/. per annum, 
and allied to a Right Honourable peer, who strained every nerve 
to avert the disgrace with which his family was threatened, and 
succeded in bribing the landlord and his wife to a favourable 
deposition. It was soon found, however, that Vernon had been 
a spectator of this horrible scene, and that, his testimony would 
convict the infamous offender it was expedient to protect. Over- - 
tures were, therefore, instantly made, to him, and he found his 
interest promoted by an immediate resignation of his theatrical 
duties, though on the eve of a benefit, and a trip to Cork, with 
some of the murderer’s friends, where, under the assumed appel- 
lation of Captain Smith, he eluded an attendance upon the trial 
of these cowardly assassins, who were acquitted of their guilt, to 
the lasting shame of Hibernian jurisprudence, and the infamy of 
absconding witnesses. 

Although this affair was thus legally determined, and ‘* Cap- 
tain Smith’’ still manifested much vocal ability, yet Mr. Vernon 
was regarded as a despicable character, and began to feel the 
embarrasments which always result from forgotten honesty. A 
return to England. was now judged adviseable, and as poor Grier- 
son's misforttines were no longer remembered, and his quondam 
wife had sought a fresh matrimonial protector, Mr. Vernon made 
his re-appearancé upon Drury-lane stage, with considerable ap- 
plause. His gallantries and equipage were remarkable for many 
years, and he at length consented to repair his purse and consti- 
tution, by a chaste adherence to the bounties of a jointured kept 
mistress, who honoured him with her exclusive favours. 

We have dipped thus deep into the private transactions of Mr. 
Vernon's career with no discreditable motive: the decorum of 
that class to which he belonged is seldom violated by examples, 
so flagrant, of a deviation from the established principles of mo- 
rality, and its well-earned reputation can hardly be upheld by a 
firmer prop, than the exposure of that solitary vice by which a 
whole institution is degraded. The heads of the theatrical pro- 
fession, at this moment, are distinguished by education and re- 


finement ; their labours are carried from the stage to the draw- 
ing-room, and the circles of literature and politeness are oftcn 
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embellished by their science and urbanity. The interests of a 


' body so numerous and so respectable should be zealously asserted, 


and by the candid sacrifice of a rotten member, we screen it at 
once from reproach and decay. 

The professional merits of Mr. Vernon command the warmest 
eulogium, characterized as they were by vocal superiority, and 
sound judgment. His musical powers were impoverished by dis- 
sipation at an early period, but his talents as an actor he exerted 
with success to the last. In the clowns of Shakspeare he was 
frequently unequalled, and threw a splendour about Autolycus and 
Touchstone, which has never been eclipsed by contemporary, or 
succeeding excellence. Inthe parts just specified, Mr. Vernon 
usually carried a staff, ingeniously carved by the unfortunate Mos- 
sop, and which is at present in the possession and usage of Mr. 
Fawcett, who has every claim to its tenure that abilities can sup- 
port. The time of Vernon's death is not recorded, but we 
believe it occurred about thirty years ago, E. N. B. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, . 


In pursuance of an invitation to Correspondents to continue 
their animadversions on Mr. Jones's ‘‘ Biographia-Dramatica,” ] 
beg leave to say, that in the enumeration of Sir Aston Cockain’s 
Dramatic Works, the first edition of Ovid's Tragedy is stated to 
be in 8vo. in 1669, whereas I have now an edition laying before 
me, printed in 16mo. and dated 1662. It is but fair to Mr. 
Jones’s correctness to state, that in this instance he has only fol- 
lowed Langbaine, Baker, and Reed, who all set down the date as 
above, an error for which I am at a loss to account. 

I think a continuation of remarks upon the Biographia Dra- 
matica may prove very interesting to Dramatic Literature, and 
should I encounter more inaccuracies, I shall not fail to make 
you acquainted with them. 

I am, Sir, 


: Your early, and constant reader, 
January 9, 1817. Z. Z. Q. 





ORIGIN OF DR. YOUNG'S ** REVENGE.” 


Those who are desirous of seeing on what narrow foundations 


a genius for the drama can construct a tragedy, may consult our 
Vor. X. No. 54, G 
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subjoined extract from ‘‘ The Guardian,” a periodical paper by Sir 
Richard Steele. The first volume of that work, No. 37, contains 
the relation of a scene of misfortunes which really happened some 
years ago in Spain. Short as the account is, it supplied Dr. 
Young with materials for his play of ‘‘ The Revenge ;” in which, | 
we may fairly presume, he had ‘‘ Othello” in view, and aspired to 
break a lance with Shakspeare. , 

‘* Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful.and vir- 
tuous wife, with whom he had lived for some years in great tran- 
quillity. The gentleman, however, was not free from the faults 
usually imputed to his nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and im- 
petuous. He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished, for a small offence, with the ut- 
most severity. The slave vowed revenge, and communicated his 
resolution to one of the lady’s women, with whom he lived. in a 
criminal way. This creature also hated her mistress, for she feared 
she was observed by her; she therefore undertook to make Don 
Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener was often ad- 
mitted to his lady in private, and promising to make him an eye- 
witness of it. At a proper time agreed on between her and the Mo- 
risco, she sent a message to the gardener, that his lady, having 
some hasty orders to give him, would have him come that moment 
to her in her chamber. In the mean time, she had placed Alon- 
zo privately in an outer room, that he might observe who passed 
that way. It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. 
Alonzo had not patience; but, following him into the apartment, 
struck him at one blow with a dagger to the heart; then, dragg- 
ing his lady by the hair, without inquiring farther, he instantly 
killed her. 

Here he paused, looking on the dead bodies with all the agita- 
tions of a demon of revenge; when the wench, who had occa- 
sioned these terrors, distracted with remorse, threw herself at his 
feet, and, in a voice of lamentation, without sense of the conse- 
quences, repeated ail her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with 
all the violent passions at one instant, and uttered the broken 
voices and motions of each of them for a moment, until at last he 
recollected himself enough to vent his agonyof love, anger, dis- 
dain, revenge, and remorse, by murdering the maid, the Moor; 
and himself.” 
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Literary Review. 





‘<* Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavenduinque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
od 
judicium dirigatur.” 


r QUINTILIAN. 


I 


The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems, by Lord Byron, 8vo, 58, 6d. 
Murray. , 


We have long entertained a suspicion that the allurements of 
Lord Byron’s poetry have been weakened by his latter productions, 
and are at length compelled to acknowledge that admiration may 
sink into indifference, and alledge the degeneracy of his lordship’s 
efforts as a fair plea for its striking transition. The ‘‘ Siege of 
Corinth,” and “ Parisina,” made heavy inroads upon his literary 
reputation ; it has ‘fallen into the sear and yellow leaf,” nor 
will the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon” restore that laurel to the green- 
ness, which imprudence has so wantonly withered. 

The ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon” is professedly fabulous, and com- 
prises the relation, or what, in old times, would have been termed 
the “complaint” of a captive, who, after a long confinement 


in the dungeons of this Swiss fortress, is released from the fetters 
it became painful to forego. 


This narrative embraces the fate of 
a father and his children, 


‘¢ Six in youth, and one in age,”’ 
> Db? 


who found ‘‘a dwelling place in darkness,’ the parent having 
perished at the stake, for a rash perseverance in his religious 
tenets; two of his sons fallen in the field, and the remaining 
three been committed to the gloomy vaults of the Chillon Chatedu, 


where their merciless imprisonment is thus described : 


They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone ; 
‘We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight ; 











—— 
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And thus together—yet apart, F 
Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 
’Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each, 
With some new hope, or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even those at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound—not full and free, 
As they of yo: were wont to be : 
it might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


The survivor appears to have been the eldest of this miscrable 
fraternity, and describes his companions with a pathetic minute- 
ness. The ‘ youngest” is distinguished by the peculiar affection 
of his father, who loved him, 


** Because our mother’s brow was given 


To him—with eyes as blue as heaven.” 


He is indeed a species of poetical Benjamin, and has all the 
claims to exclusive tenderness, which boy-hood and beauty should 
with reason excite. ‘* The other was as pure of mind,”’ and is 
characterised by his ardent spirit, and propensities for the chase, 
which being thwarted by existing restrictions, he sickens, and 
expires before “the favourite and the flower” of his race had 
sunk beneath the pressure of misfortune. But, 


** He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 


* * . e 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 


* * * * * 


With all the while a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, ; 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray. 
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Our readers will feel the alliterative euphony of the first line we 
have printed in italics, and the eloquent comparison imparted by 
the couplet that follows, with a similar distinction. - 

Alarmed at the silence of his brother, whose real situation he 
was unable to discriminate, the ‘‘ Prisoner”’ . 


“‘ burst his chain with one strong bound,”’ 





and discovered that this cherished relative had sprung beyond, the 
limits of mortality, and left him, to use a subsequent figure of 
singular fierceness, 


«¢ Lone—as the corse within it’s shroud,” 


v terse and emphatic illustration, which has been injudiciously 
weakened by the expletive lines that succeed it. They had better 
be expunged. The hero now revives, and after a partial innova- 
tion upon his senses, perceives a bird “‘ perched,” according to the 
author's ungrammatical construction, ‘‘ through the crevice,” by 
which the ‘‘ glimmer of the sun” was admitted. This tuneful 
visitor, in the heat of a disordered imagination, he ‘© sometimes 
deemed” might be the erratic soul of his departed brother, but 
these suspicions are touchingly repressed by a reflection upon its 
flight : | : 

«¢ But then at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas. mortal—well I knew, 


For he would never thus have flown, 


And left me twice so doubly lone.”’ 

The compassion of the keepers is now aroused by the desolate 
nature of his condition, and they permit him to trail the frag- 
ments of his broken chain across the narrow circumference of his 
cell, threading the pillars to which the dead victims of tyranny 
had been attached, and avoiding the “ graves without a sod,” 
under which the bones of his brothers were inhumed. He is”en- 
abled, by this partial release, to ascend the walls of his dungeon, 
and, through its ‘ barr'd windows”, 





** bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye.”’ | 
1 ° ee ‘ . ¥ 
Here the objects of vision are well described, and the “ little 
isle” elicits much animated imagery. 


‘¢ The eagle rode the rising blast’”’ 





——— 
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is 2 more nervous line than any other portion of the poem con- 
tains, but, we believe, it will merely be found a fine instance of 
verbal copulation. The ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon” is soon after re- 
leased by an interference about which he testifies no anxiety, and 
having ‘ learn’d to love despair,” regains his freedom ‘ with 
a sigh,” | 

This work exhibits strong internal temptation to assert, that it 
has been hurried abruptly to the press, and is rather the produc- 
tion of convenience, than the offspring of inclination. ‘* When 
the furegoing poem was composed,” observes the writer, in a 
note, ‘“ I was not sufficiently aware of the history of Bonnivard, 
or I should have endeavoured to dignify the subject by an attempt 
to celebrate his courage and his virtues.” Was it then impossible 
or inerpedient to delay the publication? Had Mr. Murray limited 
the noble author to time, terms, and space, and so effectually 
pledged him to the completion of this manuscript, that his very 
wishes were sacrificed to pecuniary wants, or mercantile punctua- 
lity?) We are warranted, by recent unerpected disclosures, to fix 
the large price at which Lord Byron's verses are procured, and in 
the anecdote of ‘‘ Churchill's Grave,”’ a broad admission is made 
of his scanty finances. 

A little postponement might have rendered much service to this 
composition, which abounds with more blemishes than we shall 
trust ourselves to particularize. By the following childish lines— 


** And in each pillar there is a ring, 
And in each ring there is a chain,’’— 
we were strongly reminded of the old nursery-tale, beginning— 


‘¢ There was aman, a man indeed, 
Who sow’d his garden full of seed ; 
And when the seed began to grow, 
*Twas like a garden full of snow,” &c. 


Of false rhymes, we have one example repeated, page 3 :— 


‘* But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer’d chains, and courted death."’ 


Again, idem, page 14 :— 


‘< | had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death,’ 
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Many lines are expletive :— 
«© Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view (below.)”’ 





‘* The fish swam by the castle-wall, 
And they seem’d joyous (each and all.)” 
One is the paraphrase of nonsense :— 
‘« My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart fed/ blind and sick.”’ 
Our strongest objection is aimed at the obscure brevity with 
which some of Lord Byron’s sentences are composed, and ex- 
tends, indeed, to the general structure of his verse. Take two in- 


stances :-— 
** So fearless, yet so tender—kind.”’ 


i.e. and so kind, 
Again :— 
** For I was sunk in silence—/ost 
In this last loss, of all the most.” 
i.e. and I lost. 


Among the minor effusions, the lines upon ‘‘ Darkness’ de- 
mand the warmest commendation, and are perhaps written in a 
spirit to which Lord Byron has never yet aspired. They are en- 
titled to rank in the highest order of estimation, and will convey 
more enthusiasm to some minds, than a waggon-load of ‘* Cor- 
sairs,” &c. could hope to excite :— 





‘6 the icy earth 

Swung blind and black'’ning in the moonless air,”’ 
is a line which challenges competition, and equals the proudest 
painting of Milton and Shakspeare. There is a wild, scriptural 
grandeur flung about this effort, and we would select it, with a 
glowing hand, from the whole mass of modern poetry, as a labour 
which genius may toil in vain to excel. The “ Stanzas to iy 





which, indeed, claim a rotary precedence over the last poem, are 
written in a strain of amorous ardor that will render them, in 
certain quarters, peculiarly acceptable. The fourth stanza is 
eminently conspicuous :— 
Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake ; 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slandered, thou never could’st shake ;— 
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Though trusted, thou did’st not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly ; 

Though watchful, "twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie.” 

This, indeed, is what Tristram Shandy would term a chapter 
of ‘‘ thoughs,” but it sparkles with antithesis, and, like cham- 
pagne, may be swallowed witha quicker relish for its brilliance, 
than its flavour. 

We are no advocates, however, for these tender epistles from 
married men of genius, unless they are written to their wives, or 
their washer-women, a distinction very often considered by such 
persons to be without a difference. If Lord Byron is ambitious 
for a libertine character, he has done well to suppress the desig- 
nation of that virtuous female to whom these ‘‘ Stanzas” are ad- 
dressed ; for, without a reason to conceal her appellation, surely 
the name of his wife would have been prefixed to the verses, if to 
her they had been dedicated. We never look upon depravity 
without lamentation. 

«© Churchill's Grave” deserves no observation. The “ Dream’ 
is a fanciful allegory, and appears to embody some of those occur- 
ences by which the poet’s life has been distinguished. It has 
two exquisite passages : 

*¢ As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge, 


The maid was on the eve of womanhood.”’ 
‘* She knew, 


For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darkened with her shadow.”’ 

The ‘‘ Incantation” is not strictly such, according to the mo- 
dern sense of the word, as regulated by Shakspeare, Jonson, 
and the ‘‘ Canidia” of Horace. It is rather an ‘‘ imprecation ;” 
and from the pronoun ‘‘ me,” by which it is pervaded, could 
scarcely forma ‘‘ Chorus,” as designated by the noble author. 
The first and fifth stanzas merit attention. 

If the reasons we have assigned for the unfinished state of this 
publication are not admissible; it remains for some zealot in his 
lordship’s cause, to adduce an apology by which his errors may 
be plausibly extenuated. Our aversion to poetical trash is a coun- 
terpart of Swift's hatred to false coin; and that patriot, when he 
exposed the base fabrication of Wood's halfpence, and their ruin- 
ous tendency, was not actuated by a more honourable motive than 
we are proud to avow, in arresting the circulation of a counter- 
feit currency through the realms of Apollo. 
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Original PBoctrp. 





‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY, 


CLARE POOL. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The little tradition on which this narrative is founded, is as fol- 
lows :—C tare Ponp, or Poot, is a sheepwash in the vicinity of 
Thurston and Pakenham villages, near Bury St. Edmund’s.— 
About fifty years since, a shepherd, in dragging its waters for a 
stray lamb, found the body of an infant, apparently immersed for 
many weeks, and sunk by means of an attached stone. This 
corpse was exposed in the parish church previous to its interment, 
and visited by every resident, except a girl named Goodwin, who, 
with her aunt, occupied a cottage close under Thurston mill. 
Suspicion was immediately excited by this strange abstinence, 
and the honest miller recollected, that in passing the pond at an 
_ early honr, about the time assigned for the infant’s murder, he 
had seen a female, strongly resembling his neighbour, hovering 
about its banks. No farther testimony could be adduced, beyond 
this vague evidence, to justify an investigation; and the horror 
attending the discovery was allowed to subside, on Goodwin’s 
quitting her home for ever, at the death of her aunt, which hap- 
pened soon after. Many travellers crossing this lone spot at a late 
hour, are said to have distinctly heard the “* dismal splash” here 
recorded. 

Vor. X.—No. 54. 
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CLARE POOL. 


“© Ay me, forpity! what a dream was here!” 
SHAKSPEARE 





«« Hark! hear ye not the dismal splash, 
That marks the midnight hour, 
And bids the broken waters dash 


In dark terrific pow’r ? 


“¢ Oh, haste thee, trav ller, spur thy steed 
Beyond the Poo! of Clare, 

Nor linger round its banks to heed 
The foul and fatal snare. 


“* November's blast had chilly blown, 
And nipp'! the verdant herb ; 

While wither’d leaves were widely strown 
For winds to course or curb: 


‘¢ "Twas at the sullen hour of sleep, 
When guilt can ne'er repose, 

That Barb’ra sought this silent deep,— 
The spot her fury chose. 


«¢ A lovely babe one arm embrac’d, 
And folded to her breast ; 

Her haggard eye the cherub trac’d, 
Her lip the cherub press’d. 


«¢ She laid it on the dewy marge, 
With many a bitter sigh ; 

And fondly wept the pretty charge, 
Her crimes had doom‘d to die. 


‘ To die!’ she shriek'd, in wild despair, 
* By her of life beguil'd, 

Who, curs’d with all a mother’s care, 
Has sworn to curse her child !’ 





ee: 
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«¢ One hand beneath her vest was urg’d, 
And speeding to reveal 

What there was hid, again emerg’d, 
And bore—a bloody steel ' 


«« A bloody steel her right arm bore, 
‘ Awake, my boy!’ she cried : 

‘ Behold, thc knife is wet with gore, 
By which thy father died ! 


« The villain mark’d my blushing cheek, 
Ere sorrow bad it fade ; 

And taught an easy heart to speak | 
The truth its tongue convey d. 


‘ I believ’d that faith could ne’er be broke 
I shudder’d to resign, 

Nor thought the wretch would e’er revoke 
The vow that made him mine. 


« But blast him, hell, with all thine ire ; 
Bid seas of sulphur roll ; 

And tortures roar, in raging fire, 
To scorch his blacken’d soul! 


‘ He led me on, through guilt and shame, 
To all that love can brook ; 

Consum'd my store, denied my claim, 
Derided and forsook. 


‘ The morning's light that ne’er shall dawn, 
Poor babe, upon thy head, 

Would see, array’d in haughty scorn, 
Thy savage father wed: __ 


‘ Thy savage father wed with her, 
Whose heaps of hoarded wealth , 

The monster felt his pride prefer, 
To beauty, peace, and health. 
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‘ But scarce a fearful hour has fled, 
Ere fate or chance decreed 

The wretch for whom my heart has bled, 
Beneath my arm shou'd bleed. 





‘I plung’d my knife, beyond the hilt, 
Within his spouting breast, 

It punish’d all the traitors guilt, 
And purchas’d all my rest. 


‘ Here finishes the doubtful strife ! 
By black deceit defil'd, 

It struck the parent out of life, 
And thus it strikes the child.’ 





‘© She grasp'd the shrieking babe, and whirl’d 
Her dagger through its throat, 

Still’d ev'ry groan, and madly hurl'd 
It on the wave to float. 





«© Then tow'rds that wave she wildly rush'd, 
With hideous yell she tore, 

Her baby’s blood around her gush’d, 
And Barb’ra was no more.” 





The Trav’ller now essay'd to raise 
His timid eye, to meet 

The fair who claim’d his ardent gaze, 
Her courteous tale to greet. 


His glance was vainly cast around, 
His ear in vain applied 

To view the form, or catch the sound, 
That linger’d at his side. 





But, hark! the heavy bell has beat 
The mournful noon of night ;— 

«© Tis twelve !’—he heard a scream repeat, — 
I seize thee as my right.” —— 
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And now he heard the dismal splash, 
That mark'd the fated hour, 

And bad the broken waters dash 
In dark terrific pow’r. 


A blaze of light around him pour’d, 
The wave in mountains roll’d, 

A spectre from its bosom soar'd, 
And shriek’d—** Benotp ! Beuotp!” 


A bloody steel her right arm bore, 
He saw the other rear 

A child whose throat was thick with gore, 
And cut from ear to ear. 


Her fleshless face to him was turn’d— 
Oh God, his heart it chill’d— 

The sockets where her eyes had burn’d, 
By crawling worms were fill’d ! 


No lips about her mouth were hung, 
Each bony gum was bare, 

And rattling jaws betray’d no tongue 
Her purpose to declare, 


But tones like crashing thunder broke, 
As from the pool she sprung, 
Exulting to the Trav'ller spoke, 
And round his bosom clung 


‘© You're mine, you're mine!’ _ Fiend exelaim d 
‘* Your weary step I stay'd : 

Till midnight came the tale I fram’d,- 
That all escape delay’d. 


“« Tis thus’—she yell’d—* I snare my prey, 
"Tis thus I seal my prize, 

"Tis thus the Demon screams—-Ozey ! 

And thus her victim dies !” 






— See 
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The dripping steel has drunk his blood, 
She tears him from the shore, 

He plunges in the pitchy flood, 
And sinks, to rise no more. 

oncsiizljiaiadlasiaises 

The beam of morning brightly play’d, 
And woo'd the summer breeze, 

A sluggard swain in slumber laid, 
To rustle from the trees. 


A trav'ller stretch’d beside his steed, 
Along the plain repos‘d, 

Till by the rays of Phoebus freed, 
His eyes again unclos‘d. 

He started from his dewy couch, 
And shook with conscious dread, 

Till light and air cou'd well avouch 
He slept not with the dead. 





His straining eye still eager roll’d, 
The scenes around to share,— 

Its elms and stagnant water told 
The fatal Poot of Ciare. 


He trembled at the horrid spot, 
Still shudder’d at the stream, 

Regain’d his home, but ne’er forgot 
Its dark and dreadful—Dream. 





E. N. B , 
28th August, 1815. ‘ 
Thurston Cottage, near Bury. 





STANZAS. 


The Ball-room is splendid I own— 
The Theatre crowded and gay ; 
But the Form that once grac’d them is flown, 
And no charms to my mind they convey : 

Such scenes only add to my care, 

ii For alas! ev'ry object I see, 

| Reminds me of one who was there, 

And shar'’d all those pleasures with me! 
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If in music I seek for relief, 
It only increases my pain ; 


N 








And a song but awakens my grief, 
For | hear her lov’d voice in each strain ! 
If I strike the soft chords of my Lyre, 
It only adds pain to the wound, 
For ah! in each soft flowing wire, 
: Her magical influence is found! 


With books I oft try to engage, 
And study my sorrows away ; 
But she speaks in the bard’s glowing page, 
And lives in the minstrel’s soft Jay. 
If I fly to the bright sparkling bowl, 
With its juice my sad spirits to cheer, 
It only inflames my torn soul, 
And makes her more lovely appear ! 


When o’er wearied my eye-lids I close, 

In dreams she revisits my sight ; 
Busy mem’ry allows no repose, 

And I sigh for the dawning of light. 
My only resource is the grave, 

(That calmer of woe and despair ;) 
Let me plunge in oblivion’s dark wave, 


Her form, cannot follow me there ! 
_ ENAMORATO. 





On seeing Mr. Kemble, in the character of Coriolanus. 
Coriolanus, hail! for can it be, 
That aught but Marcius self we view in thee ? 
Mark well those arching brows, that lightning eyes 
That awful form’s commanding majesty ; 
Now stern with pride, and now incens'd with i ~~ 
He moves a hero, with a hero’s fire. 
Does Marcius issue from the silent tomb, 
To menace once again ungrateful Rome ? 
Once more, with glory crown'd, consent to spare 
A suppliant country, at a mother’s pray’r ? 
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Or is it he, the Roscius of the age, 

The mighty monarch of the British stage, 
Unrivall’d still, in age’s gloomy night, 

’Tis Kemble bursts majestic on the sight. 

Tho’ now thy sun draws near the glowing west, 
Still by no clouds his splendor is opprest ; 

Still soaring high, in majesty sublime, 

He far repels the gath’ring clouds of time ; 

Still flames in undiminish’d splendor bright, 
And sinks in radiance to the arms of night. 
Theatric names, renown’d in former days, 

No more shall echo to the notes of praise ; 
Unheard, at length, the name of Quin shall die, 
And Garrick’s fame in Jong oblivion lie ; 

But still, the tragic-muse her laurel bough 
Shall wreathe immortally round Kemble’s brow. 


‘MACBETH. 





BALLAD. 


The smile that linger’d on thy cheek 
Invited me to woo, 
Till scorn arose my tongue to still, 
And ev'ry hope subdue. 
So have I seen the snow-bound Alp, 
That soar’d in airy boldness, 
Reflect the timid beam it bore, ~ 
And glitter but in coldness. 


Oh, why shou'’d woman’s form be fair, 
And woman’s heart unkind, 

A smile bedeck her angel face, 
And scorn possess her mind ? 

Thus nature grafts her blushing rose 
Still on the thorny briar, 

To wound the soft, enamour’d hard, 
She teaches to aspire. 
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‘* Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria denis.” 
’ CLAUDIAN, 





KING’S THEATRE. 








Jan, 11. La Penelope—L’ Amour Vengé—La Dansomanie. 


—— 14. Ibid —Ibid —lIbid. 
—— 18. Ibid —Ibid —Ibid. 
—— 21. Ibid —Ibid —lbid. 


—— 25. Griselda—La Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre. 
—— 28. Ibid—L’Amour Vengé—lIbid. 





We copy the annexed criticism upon the fashionable amusements 
of this Theatre, from the ‘‘ Morning Herald” of Monday, Jan. 27. 
* Our own reporter has been prevented from attending to this duty 
by unavoidable causes, but his remarks could hardly have been 
furnished with more spirit, and propriety. 

y 4 The amateurs of legitimate music were presented with a rich - 
treat on Saturday evening, in the Opera of ‘* Griselda.” It is 
the peculiar recommendation of the company which has been 
' recently selected for this Theatre, that, with eminent talents, the 
+ majority are possessed of great versatility. She who fixes ‘our 
attention one night on the classic grandeur of a Greek or.Roman 
heroine, invites-us the next into some rural Italian cottage, where 
we think we could dwell for ever with varied delight. As this was 
the first representation of ‘‘ Griselda,” during the present season, 
it may not be unnecessary to trace the principal features of its 
“+ story. 

The Marquis of Saluzzo had been married for some years to 
Griselda, the daughter of an humble and contented Shepherd, 
and he loved her with the tenderest affection. His friends and 
relatives, however, were originally shocked and displeased at this 
unequal union, particularly his sister the Duchess of Montferato. 
Vor. X.—No. 54. | a | 
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They all remonstrated with him, continually derided the simple 
manners of his spouse, and at length succeeded so farin subduing =| 
the ardour of his passion, that he formed a resolution to obtain a a 


divorce. Griselda endures the decay of his attachment with vir- 4 
tuous patience ; her love for him remains unabated, and although : 
she is compelled to quit his house, return to her fathers rustic r 


habitation, and listen withal. to the insolence of Lisetta, a pert 
vain domestic of the Marquis, she still preserves her fidelity to 
her husband, and submits with cheerfulness to his most mortify- 
ing mandates. Such admirable conduct is finally rewarded by the 
penitence of the Marquis, and a restoration to her former place 
in his affections. The return and recognition of their daughter, 
Ra who had been taken from them in her infancy, forms a light 
| at | episode. It need scarcely be observed, that the merit of Italian 
j Operas is not to be estimated by the interest or intricacy of their 
fable. Their essential object is to enchant the ear, and they are 
said to excel, when they afford good opportunities for the intro- 
duction of lyric poetry. 

In this musical drama there are some specimens of that class 
of composition truly beautiful, but the musie, although the pro- 
duction of the celebrated Paer, seemed to us not so uniformly 
expressive of the sentiments as it might have been rendered. The ~ 
character of Griselda was sustained by Madame Fodor, and it | 
being her first appearance this season, she was greeted on her 
entrance with the warmest expressions of general satisfaction. 
She sung with much spirit, and exercised most successfully that 
command of vocal powers with which she is so transcendently 
endowed, Her under tones are remarkably firm, deep, and mellow ; 
her ascents to the highest notes of the scale are executed with 
equal facility and sweetness, and without any perceptible diminu- 
tion of strength. Her duetto with Naldi, beginning ‘‘ L’ Angel che 
sta sul nido,” was an admirable performance, but certainly ex- 
celled by her subsequent effort with Madame Pasta : . 
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‘© Venderlo sol bramo 
Contento, e felice.’’ 





‘This duetto was deservedly encored. Both sustained their parts 
with great skill, as if particularly anxious to mingle their respec- 
tive perfections. They produced an exquisite piece of harmony, 
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and excited the rapturous applause of the audience. There was 
an air given by Madame Fodor, “ Voi pur foste,” which we no- 
ticed, as much for the excellence of her execution, as for that of Mr. 
Weichsel, who accompanied her on the violin. We have seldom 
heard any thing to equal it. Miss Hughes made her debdt in the 
character of the Duchess, and was received in a flattering manner. 
We could sometimes have wished she had aimed less at ornament. 
Her voice is naturally very good, and she ought to rely much more 
on its intrinsic melody than she does. She sang an air in the first 
act’ with considerable effect, and we cannot doubt that she will 
prove a valuable acquisition to this Theatre. Madame Pasta per- 
sonated Lisetta. This lady is already become a general favourite. 
She was very happy in her delineation of the ignorant, affected, 
‘and arrogant domestic. Her style of acting is formed from the 
purest example—nature. She never for a moment ceases to inte- 
rest ; and whether she stands or moves, she is still graceful, and 
invested with the character committed to her care. 
Crivelli represented the Marquis in a very judicious and agree- 
able manner. eHis figure and countenance are fine; his deep 











tenor voice is always attractive, and it seemed particularly in uni- 
son with those feelings of manly affection, whieh he had to express 
upon this occasion.—Naldi was the Shepherd ; as usual, animated 
and full of his character. 

From the length of the drama, there was no ‘‘ Divertisement.” 
The favourite ballet of ‘‘ La Partie de Chasse d’ Henri Quatre’ fol- 
lowed, in which Monsieur and Madame Baptiste made their long- 
expected appearance, and danced with their wonted powers of 
elegance and effect. 








‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 





1816. 
Dec. 26. George Barnwell—Harlequin Horner, or The Christmas Pie. 
27. Douglas —_— Ibid. . 
—— 28. Honey Moon — Ibid. 
—— 30. Poor Gentleman — Ibid. 
—— 31. Mountaineers — Ibid. 
1217. 
Jan. 1. Guardians _ Thid. 


—— 2. Jane Shore; Gloucester, Mr. Bengough; Alicia, Miss Somerville ; 
- Harlequin Horner. 

—— 3. Wonder; Violante, Miss Alsop—Ibid. 

—— 4, The Will - — Ibid. 
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an. 6. Iron Chest 








—_ Harlequin Horner. 

7. Wonder — Ibid. 
—— 8. Macbeth —- Ibid. 
—— 9. Ramah Droog — Ibid. 
— 10. Iron Chest — Ibid, 
—— 11. Wonder _- Ibid. 
— 13. Iron Chest — Ibid. 
—— 14. Wonder — Ibid. 
— 15. Macbeth — Ibid. 


16. Know your own Mind; Millamour, Mr. Rae; Dashwould, Mr. 
Harley ; Malvil, Mr. Bengough; Bygrove, Mr. Powell; Captain 
Bygrove, Mr. Barnard; Sir John Millamour, Mr. Carr; Sir 
Harry Lovewit, Mr. S. Penley; Charles, Mr. Fisher; Lady Bell, 
Mrs. Alsop (her first appearance in that character); Lady Jane, 
Mrs. Orger; Mrs. Bromley, Mrs. Harlowe; Miss Neville, Miss 
Boyce ; Aladame La Rouge, Miss Tidswell—Harlequin Horner. 

17. A New Way to pay Old Debts — Ibid. 

. Know your own Mind a _ Ibid. 

20. Oroonoko; Oroonoko, Mr. Kean; Aboan, Mr. Rae; Lieutenant- 
Govermoer, Mr. Bengough; Blandford, Mr. Barnard ; Stanmore, 
Mr. Kent; Captain Driver, Mr. Smith ; Hotman, Mr. P. Cooke; 
Imoinda, Miss Somerville; Widow, Miss Tidswell—Harlequin 


i 


Horner. 
—— 21. Know your own Mind—Harlequin Horner. 
—— 22. Oroonoko o- Ibid. 
—— 23. Kuow your own Mind—Ibid. 
— 24. Oroonoko aa Ibid. 


25. Know your own Mind—Ibid. 





HARLEQUIN HORNER. 


Thursday, Dec 26.—This new pantomime deduces its founda- 
tion from a well-known nursery legend, and fully corresponds with: 
its silly original. Productions of this nature have: seldom been 
subjected to criticism, since Sheridan directed the formation of 
«* Robinson Crusoe,” in 1774, and proved to what meanness a 
great genius may be tutored to descend. Of the present compila- 
tion (and it is assuredly no more) we cannot speak in very fa- 
vourable terms. Its scenery and changes are not of a superior 
cast, and have been most agreeably distanced by the expansion of 
a sun-flower, which derives a double claim to admiration from its 
discovery of Miss Buggins, and her blooming beauties. The 
Clown of Mr. Paulo is an unrivalled specimen of agility, nor is the 
representative of that facetious personage without adequate mean- 
ing and grimace. 

THE WONDER. 


Saturday, January 11.~—Mrs. Alsop made her third appearance, 
this evening, as Violante in the ‘« Wonder,” a play which will 
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-long hold a high rank upon the list of favour, from the continued 
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chain of amusement by which it is pervaded. Mrs. Jordan, we 
remember, waddled through the heroine of this comedy with 
more reputation than merit, and we are strangely mistaken if 


the very counterpart of this proposition be not exemplified in the 


fate of her daughter. 
The figure and countenance of Mrs. Alsop are peculiarly un- 
suited to a rational estimate of beauty, and nature has not 


_ signed and quoted” her with much personal endowment for the 


task she has assumed. Her stature is about the minikin height of 
Miss Booth, and she has acquired the mincing, finical step, by 
which the locomotion of that young lady is distinguished. These 
are blemishes, indeed, and we must be pardoned for their imme- 
diate exhibition, as it is really more difficult in some cases to 
select an excellence, than many persons are inclined to imagine. 
Owing to a grateful recollection of the pleasures which have 
resulted from the genuine endeavours of Mrs. Jordan, we feel 
anxious to treat her offspring with peculiar lenity, and are 
aware of no method in which more kindness can be testified, 
than by warning Mrs. Alsop in due time against the dangers of 
expectation, and the fallacies of applause. We have understood 
that she seceded from Covent-garden Theatre, upon an alleged 
incompetence of the salary proposed by Mr. Harris, who sug- 
gested eight pounds per week as a fair compensation for such 
talent and assiduity as Mrs. Alsop could devote to the service of 
his concern. Looking to the recent dismissal of Mrs. Edwin, 
and Mrs. Glover, two finished pillars of the comic drama, we 
must think a fresh candidate for Thespian honours at least ill- 
advised in rejecting the terms just mentioned, and, particularly, 
with those disadvantages under which Mrs. Alsop must continue 
to labour. 

In the sentimental portions of Violante Mrs. Alsop fell infinite- 
ly short of her intentions, and though frequently serious was 
never impressive. Her mouth is singularly ill formed, and it 
was merely when a little vivacity came into play, that her features 
emitted a ray of animation, or obtained a title to endurance. 
The scene with Felix in the fifth act, which Mr. Rae supported 

with unusual spirits, was the most successful point of Mrs. Alsop’s 
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performance, but we fear not the least incorrect. She evidently 
suppressed a latent inclination to laugh beneath every outward 
tear, and burst upon Feliz, when he pressed for a reconciliation, 
with one of those broad wheeled tones of her lamented mother, 
which rolled over every impediment that stood in its way. This 
was effective, but where could we recognize the vindictive feelings 
of an insulted woman, stung by the suspicions, and taunted with 
the virulence of her Jealous admirer? These delicate but valuable 
shades of the picture were lost beneath the coarse handling of 
Mrs. Alsop, who loaded her canvas with a vivid colour it became 
difficult to resist, yet desirable to remove. 

A pretty canzonet, sung with taste and sweetness to a harp ac- 
companiment, was loudly encored, and really seemed a neat em- 
bellishment of the scene with which it strictly accorded. Thus 
far Mrs. Alsop is treading with success in the footsteps of her 
parent and original ; the study is palpable, and the resemblance 
decisive. It recalls many moments of past happiness, and en- 
sures many claims upon present gratitude. With this palatable 
appeal to departed excellence, Mrs. Alsop, in a vulgar phrase, 
may ‘‘ carry on the war;” but without it, we would venture to 
prognosticate her confusion and defeat. . 

Mr. Rae, to a handsome, intelligent countenance unites a figure 
of unexceptionable proportions, but is by no means the Don 
Felix his acquirements might empower him to appear. We have 
adduced one instance of peculiar felicity, and if the faculties of 
Mr. Rae were strained to the ‘“‘ top of their bent,’ we can appre- 
ciate no particular in which they could descend to mediocrity. 
His performance had light without lustre, and wanted that con- 
trast of high “ allied to low,’ 
are qualified to afford. Let us be understood, in the centre of 
advice, to entertain a high sentiment of respect for Mr. Rae's 
performance, which is merely too equable, and perhaps too cor- 
rect, for the theatrical appetite that circumstances have created. 
From a conviction of superiority we are anxious to recommend 


which his powers and experience 


improvement. 

The old men were adequately sustained by the quaintness of 
Mr. Hughes, and the qualifications of Mr. Gattie. | Lissardo, in the 
hands of Mr. Harley, adds another proof to the excellence of that 
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actor, and conveys an additional fillip to our most strenuous de- 
nunciation of those’effurts which lead him from the path of pro- 
priety, and hazard the reputation he deserves to acquire. Mr. 
Palmer was again the Gibby, a true, hard, unconscious Scotch- 
man of iron propensities, who couches on cold flint, with all the 
voluptuous enjoyment of warm blankets and a down-bed. Surely 
the managers should furnish a substitute for this part, whose in- 
firmities would not require a chair to be thrust on in the open 
street, to save his veteran bones from an exertion it would break 
them to'‘compass. Our forbearance has been already exhausted 
upon Mr. Palmer's Orson. — 

Why does Mr. Holland adopt the Hussar habit, and big broad- 
sword with which his Colonel Briton has been equipped ? ‘Fhe con- 
flict between Feliz and this. “‘ bold dragoon” becomes ridiculous, 
from the disparity of their weapons, which are in the exact ratio 
of a pen-knife and a hatchet. The common dress regimentals of 
the stage are much genteeler than this cumbrous apparel, and the 
embamrassment we have alleged might be eluded .by their resto- 
ration. Mr. Holland's performance was truly respectable, though 
his unsocial legs still emulated the great A affixed to a certain 
printing-office. . | 

We cannot omit the Flora of Miss Kelly, which abounded with 
those simple beauties she so exclusively pourtrays. The quiet, but 
expressive mode in which she surveyed the ring that Lissardo is 
anxious to display, was just equalled by her outcry and alarm at 
_the entrance of Colonel Briton with Isabella. We are conscious of 
no higher praise than such a parallel attributes, or justice would 
materially extend our panegyric. -The performance of this part 
by Mrs. Gibbs, at one house, and Miss Kelly, at the other, is a 

gratifying specimen of that variety which real genius is sure to 
elicit. The palm cannot be awarded, from the equality of its 
competitors, | 
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KNOW YOUR OWN MIND. 


Saturday, January 16.—Mrs. Alsop has appeared with unexpected 
advantage as Lady Bell, in this genuine comedy, and we are 
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equally pleased at the opportunity of confirming our past decision, 
and pronouncing a fresh one in her favour. It is to parts of un- 
qualified bustle that Mrs. Alsop is exclusively fitted; and when 
the limits of sentiment are not overstepped, we shall endeavour 
to rank ourselves among the readiest of her admirers. 

Mrs. Alsop infused a general air of vivacity into this character, 
which she played, as it were, on the tip-toe of gaiety; but there 
is an assumption of familiar coarseness in many of her most 
buoyant passages, which has been borrowed from the mistakes of 
her lamentcd mother. The memory of this fascinating actress 
operates strongly (we repeat it) in her favour; and, through 
Rosalind or Violante, it absolutely resembled the vinegar of Han- 
nibal, which worked his way across the Alps. We were not 
much inclined to appreciate the present performance, till we saw 
it, when our scruples were in some measure removed, and we 
found ourselvcs prepared to admit that Mrs. Alsop has done much 
with mere artificial advantages. Her singing is acquired, and so 
are her spirits; but the native endowments of her face and _per- 
son remain, and they will assuredly form an insuperable bar to 
perfection. 

We should like to see this part of I. ady Bell in the hands of Mrs. 
Mardyn, whose lovely requisites are fully equalled by the bent of 
her abilities. The attraction of Mrs. Alsop is slender, and surely 
this charming woman might claim a little of that fairness it would 
cost nothing to bestow. The treatment of Mrs. Davison, too, is 
by no means commendable, and we hope that justice may yet be 
administered to the beauty and talents of these distinguished 
females. 

«« Know your own Mind” is the production of Arthur Murphy, 
and originally appeared at the close of a successful run which the 
‘© School for Scandal” had just enjoyed. To this the comparative 
coldness of its reception has been attributed; but we think it 
may be more properly allotted to the want of incident, by which 
many whimsical scenes are much impaired. Dashwould is an 
avowed portrait of Samuel Foote, many of whose repartees are in- 
corporated with the part, and were gleaned from actual observation 
ofhis speech and manner. It is certainly a play of intrinsic value, 
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but its representation is attended with little amusement, a proba- 
ble result of that melo-dramatic system which the winter theatres 
have recently pursued. 

The Millamour of Mr. Rae has all his peculiarities of utterance 
and deportment, though a spirited and entertaining picture of 
eaprice and frivolity. The company is clearly possessed of no ac- 
tor to whom the part could be more adequately assigned; but 
with due deference to Mr. Rae, we think it ought to be. His ac- 
tion is too studied and embarrassed for the careless rakery he so 
often assumes, and his sonorous tones are not exactly suited to the 
rapidity of their emission. , But though doomed to lament the ab- 
sence of those graces by which the early efforts of Mr. Elliston 
were distinguished, Mr. Rae may congratulate himself on the 
want of that yaw-yaw jocularity to which Mr. Jones has been 
habituated. | 

Mr. Harley was again at home in Dashwould, and is an actor 
of sterling importance in the smart, busy line to which his pre- 
tensions should be confined. Mr. Bengough acquitted himself in 
Malvil with more talent than he has hitherto had an opportunity 
to display, and supported the drunken scene with peculiar excel- 
lence. Mr. Reynolds has carried this character to his comedy of 
the ‘* Will,” where we find it under the denomination of Veritas, 
Mr. S. Penley played a very indifferent part with praise-worthy 
attention, and Mr. Barnard maintained his claims to neatness 
and propriety. 

Miss Boyce delivered many sentences of Miss Neville with taste 
and energy, two qualities of which that lady is seldom detected. 
Mrs. Orger brought unusual loveliness to Lady Jane, and Mrs. 
Harlowe sustained the widow Bromley with even more merit 
than applause. 

We would recommend the gentlemen who sported their black 
small-clothes to get into better habits, and look, at least, more like 
beaux in a drawing-room, than mutes at a funeral. This dingy 
mode of dressing for the stage has crept of late into a * little 
brief authority,” and our bucks and baronets very often resemble 
the heroes of a civic ball, or parish-clerks at a christening, where 
black hose and breeches are permitted to exhibit gentility. If 


Mr. Penley, or Mr. Harley, had been dramatically invited to a 
Vor. X.—No, 54, K 
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wedding, we could have excused their sable garments, as a man 
may be allowed to look grave upon a melancholy occasion ; but 
since their attire cannot offer a sufficient apology, let them, in 
every future representation of this drama, ‘‘ reform it altogether.’ 


TT ce emery 
OROONOKO, 


Monday, January 20.—The admirers of dramatic talent have 
had a combination of delight in the revival of this exquisite tra- 
gedy, which has at length found a rival to its pathos and power, 
in the corresponding qualities of Mr. Kean. We were entitled 
to anticipate a treat of the highest order, when this genuine play 
was announced, and our expectations have been realized beyond 
their most capacious limit. The star of Mr. Kean has emitted 
another ray, and its brightness exceeds the lustre of every beam 
by which it has hitherto been distinguished. 

«© Oroonoko,” in its original state, like the “ Fatal Marriage” 
of Southern, the same author, is encumbered by many comic 
enlargements which time and reason have expunged. _The pre- 
sent alteration, or rather abridgement, is from the pen of Dr. 
Hawkesworth, and was produced at Drury-lane Theatre, under the 
auspices of Garrick, who has alternately played the sable hero, 
and his friend dboan. We cannot turn at once to the dramatic 
list of this revival, but Barry, we believe was the Oroonoko, a 
part in which his exquisite powers have never been excelled. 

The valuable half of this drama, remarks Mrs. Inchbald, which 
is the tragic part, is founded neither upon fictitious characters or 
events. Suchan African prince as Oroonoko, stolen from his na- 
tive kingdom of Angola, was actually brought to an English set- 
tlement in the West Indies, and sold for a slave. 

This pitiable occurence took place in the reign of Charles II. at 
the time that Mrs. Behn, the well-known dramatic writer, whom 
Pope has honoured by a satire, resided at Surinam with her family, 
her father having been appointed lieutenant-general of that settle- 
ment, and thirty surrounding islands. 

It was at Surinam that Mrs. Behn not only saw. but became 
intimately acquainted with the unfortunate, thoughstill proud and 
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an dignified Oroonoko. She witnessed his bravery and skill in arms, 
ut : upon the occasion of some danger with which the colony was 
in - threatened, and beheld his humility and moderation, when all 
fe ‘his martial feats were performed, and tranquillity restored. She 

me knew his Imoinda, and saw with delight their rapturous affection 
24 for each other. 
ae On the return of Mrs. Behn to England, she published the 
= mf memoirs of these ill-fated lovers, from which publication Thomas 
7 & Southern has selected materials for this pathetic tragedy. The 
si ¢ greatest defect in the fable both of this play and ‘* Isabella,’’ is, 
, 4 that in the one, his first male character wants importance, and 
ed a ‘ a“ ss 
i in the other, his principal female. Still, in both plays he makes 
i his tale a tale of woe, though only a single personage becomes the 
at object of deep concern. 
“i Mr. Kean commenced his inroads upon the character at an 
early period, and embodied the subsequent passage with peculiar 
e* richness. | 
Lic Oro, Was Cesar then a slave ? 
re. Be Gov, [ thiuk he was; to pirates too: He wasa great 
en Conqueror, but unfortunate in his friends— 
Oro. His friends were Christians ? 
he Blan. No. 
‘0, Oro. No! that’s strange. 
tic Gov. And murdered by them. 
a . Oro. I would be Cesar then, &c. 
The first act, however, is distinguished only by its spirit of peace 
” and resignation, feelings which Mr. Kean exhibited in their most 
- amiable light through the delivery of these lines : 
a- 
ss ‘ *¢ Thou god adored ! thou ever glorious sun ! 
a If she be yet on earth, send mea beam 
; a Of thy all-seeing pow’r to light me to her ! 
- Or if thy sister goddess has preferred 
m Her beauty to the skies, to be a star, 
ly, By O tell me where she shines, that I may stand 
e. Whole nights, and gaze upon her.” 
. Here the old stage-direction is ‘‘ kneeling and kissing the earth,” 
! 


which he most judiciously disregarded, and addressed himself, 
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standing, to the great luminary of his prayer. This effort was 
admirably contrasted with his sarcastic observation to Captain 
Driver : 


Are you there, sir ? You are my constant friend. 


But the acme of Mr. Kean’s excellence was decidedly reserved for 
the discovery of Imvinda, who is led down the stage to his gaze, 
unconscious of the beloved eye which is bent upon her beauties. 
Here the breath of Mr. Kean became thick with expression ; he 
pressed the lost fair one to his bosom, played with her fingers, 
and as she revived to light andlife, burst upon her bewildered 
senses with the word ‘‘ Imoinda !” in a strain of pathetic ardour 
we cannot trust ourselves to describe. It was one of the most 
effective monosyllables ever uttered on the stuge. The whole 
scene was a finished specimen of such powersas Mr. Kean had not 
previously developed, and we would select this portion of his varied 
excellence, as an instance of abilities superior to all he has hitherto 
displayed. 

The interview with Aboan was not equally transcendant, and if 
we except an ebullition upon the idea of seizing the ship for their 
flight to Angola, no point was elicited in this long scene, which 
can authorize commendation or remark. The ball was here in the 
hands of dboan, and we do not think Mr. Rae kept it up as the 
author suggested. Upona careful examination of his speeches, 
we find them tinctured with reproof and fierceness ; he condemns 
the apathy of his royal leader, and burns with a thirst for revenge 
upon the heads of their oppressors. Mr. Rae, however, seemed 
more to lament than reprove, and adduced the degradation of Oroo- 
noko rather as a source for sorrow than reproach. The part was 
played, indeed, as Mr. Rae eonceived it, with talent and effect, 
but we still think a wider scope would be opened to his exertions, 
in the pursuance of that method we are bound to advocate. 

In the detection of Hotman,* by whom the conspiracy is pro- 
fessed and betrayed, Mr. Kean expanded two remarks into singu- 
liar breadth and brightness : 





Hot. Whois there that suspects me ? 
Oro. Suspects, my friend! of what should we suspect you? 





* The ‘‘ Examiner,’’ denominates this personage, Othman, 
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Again turning about, and missing Hotman ; 
Where is he? gone! 
In this last example the text appears to be 
. What, is he gone ?- : 
and though an impressive point was gained by the variation, we 
thought it a dangerous liberty. 





There was much to admire throughout the revolt of the slaves ; 
and here we suggest an amendment to the Blandford of Mr.Barnard, 
who addresses a line to the Governor, which is evidently the right 
of Oroonoko :— 


<¢ J’ll answer with my life for all he says.” 


it is upon this guarantee that Oroonoko submits, but Mr. Barnard 
rendered it a pledge for his fidelity, instead of a promise of pro- 
tection. 

In the final scene with Imoinda, nothing could exceed the min- 
gled emotions of doubt, dread, and despair, with which a solitary 
exclamation was pronounced :— 

Oro. — He had thee in his power. 

Imo. 1 blush to think it. 

Oro. Blush to think what ? 

Ime, That I was in his power. 

Oro. He could not use it ! 
There is something similar to this in ‘* Venice Preserved ;” a co- 
incidence, we suspect, without imitation. 

The subsequent irresolution with which Oroonoko struggled to 
plunge his poniard in the breast of Imoinda, was eloquently 
marked, and excited the warmest sympathy. His death, also, was 
characterized by a touch of unparalleled tenderness, as he fell be- 
side the body of his bride, and, having thrown his arm gently about 
her, expired with a peaceful sigh. 

Such is a hasty outline of the chief features by which this capi- 
tal performance is distinguished ; and we trust that a partial enu- 
meration of its scattered embellishments will not convey an opi- 
nion, that little more remains for approval or selection. Much, 
very much, has been overlooked, to which the voice of praise 
may devote its best energies, and testify that Mr. Kean can afford 


‘to relinquish more reputation, arising from those sources we have 


omitted, than many valuable actors will ever be enabled to ac- 
quire. His efforts, however, were sometimes imperfect, and even 
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the grand conceptions of this lofty mind appeared to bear the 
stainp of human infirmity. Surely when Jmoinda is presented, 
with a drooping brow, to arouse his observation, he should sup- 
press the éen lines he is instructed to utter, and breathe them in 
tones of agitation, softness, and rapidity, or Imoinda must recog- 
nize the voice with which her perceptions are so familiar? But 
Mr. Kean was vehement, slow, and decisive, in the expression of 
his inward astonishment, and rendered the situation of Imoinda 
critical and incorrect. ‘This error, if such it is, may at once be 
rectilied,— 

* And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air.”’ 

We were not interested by the Jmoinda of Miss Somerville, 
who treated her duties with coldness and monotony. As a lovely 
statue, her retention may be desirable ; and we hope some friendly 
hand will procure a little Promethean heat, to endow her fine pro- 
portions with vigour and vitality. 

One among the most natural representations of the evening 
was the Captain Driver of Mr. Smith, who plays every part of this 
kind with uncommon ability. Mr. P. Cooke was an able Hoiman, 
and we shall be glad to see his talents more fully and more fairly 
employed. Messicurs Barnard and Kent were the Blandford and 
Stanmore, dressed as planters, though one is designated a ‘* Cap- 
tain,’ in Act 4; and the other divided from the yreat body they 
both represent, in a few words by the Governor :-— 

‘* The planters hold not these opinions, Sir.—(7'o Blandford.) 
They seem to be officers of the garrison, and entitled, by their 
connection with the commandant, to resist his atrocities. 

Southern’s family appears to have been of Hibernian origin, a 
fact which has escaped the scanty researches of his biographers. 
In May, 1766, Mr. George Southern, lineally descended from 
the ancestors of the poet, was married to the widow Talbot, of 
Queen’s county, in Ireland. We notice this occurrence, in part, 
for its eccentricity, as the united ages of this fond couple amounted 
to upwards of a hundred and seventy years, he being ninety, and 
the lady eighty-one. As amore remarkable circumstance, the 
blooming bride was soon after advanced in a state of pregnancy, 
according to the authorities from which we have quoted. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1616. 
ec. 26. George Barnwell—Harlequin and the Sylph of the Oak, or The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal-Green ; Sir Simon Mortford, Mr. J. King, 
his first appearance. 
27. Man of the World; Sir Pertinax, Mr. H. Johnston—Harlequin 
and the Sylph. 


> 


22, Guy Mannering _— Ibid. - 
30. Romeo and Juliet _ ibid. 
31. The Slave — — Ibid. 
de 
1. Jealous Wife — os Ibid. 
2. Tempest -— --- Ibid, 
3. Guy Mannering -- Ibid. 
4. Stranger — == Ibid. 
6. Romeo and Juliet _ Ibid. 


7. The Slave — Ibid. 
8. Soldier’s Daughter ; Widow Cheerly, Miss O’Neil—tbid. 
9, Broken Sword Ibid—Love, Law, and Physic. 


~ 


10. Guy Mannering —_ Ibid. 
11. Soldier’s Daughter — Ibid. 
13. Venice Preserved —_ Ibid. 
14. The Slave — — Ibid. 
15. Soldier’s Daughter — Ibid. 
16. The Slave — _ Ibid. 
17. Soldier’s Daughter — Ibid. 


PETTITTE | 


18. Humourous Lieutenant ; or, Alexander’s Successors; King Antigo- 
nus, Mr. Egerton; Demetrius, Mr. Macready; Seleucus, Mr. 
Terry; Ptolemy, Mr. Murray; Lysimachus, Mr. Barrymore; 
Leontius, Mr. Young; Phocion, Mr. Sinclair; Menippus, Mr. 
Abbott; The Humourous Lieutenant, Mr. Liston ; Eudocia, Miss 
Stephens; Marcellina, Miss Logan; Celia, a Young Lady, her first 
appearance—Harlequin and the Sylph. 


— 20. Guy Mannering 7 Ibid. 
—— 21. Isabella — — Ibid. 
—— 22. The Slave — — Ibid. 
—— 23. Jealous Wife _— Ibid. 
—— 24. Humourous Lieutenant; Celia, Mrs. Faucit—lbid. 
—— 25. Venice Preserved = os Ibid. 





THE HUMOUROUS LIEUTENANT. 

Suturday, January 18.—This obsolete play, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, has been revived with some lyrical additions from the 
pen of Mr. Reynolds, and adapted to the harmonies of Mp. 
Bishop, who is unfortunate in a peculiar selection for many 
ungrateful offices in the same vein. Like a true musical Phoebus, 
however, he generally darts his radiance through the thick clouds 
that obscure it, and upon the present occasion, even the dulness 
of Mr. Reynolds has failed in obscuring his brilliance. 

The «* Humourous Lieutenant,” till alate period, was honoured 
by occasional representations at either house, with a partial relief, 
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we presume, from its coarseness and obscenity. We are at a loss 
to explain upon what grounds its present resurrection can de- 
pend ; it cannot be traced to the merits of the primitive writers, 
and surely no expectation could have been “ flattered up” by the 
reviver. Yet there is something whimsical about this tria in uno, 
and the managers of this place in particular have had no ordinary 
reasons to rely upon puerility. 

A young lady was introduced to critical observation in the part 
of Celia, which it is understood was previously offered to Miss 
O'Neill, who rejected the preference with equal decision and 
discernment. The name of this lady is said to be Morton, 
the widow of a field officer who fell at Waterloo. Her 
dramatic propensities were submited to the cultivation of a 
Mr. Wright, who rendered himself ridiculous some years ago, at 
Drury-lane Tneatre, as the representative of Cato, when, among 
other elegant peculiarities, his arms were extended like the pinions 
of a kite ona barn-door, or the wings of a capital T. We could 
trace no symptoms of ability in the endeavours of his scholar, 
but give Mr. Wright full credit for having crushed every blossom 
of genius, which time might have duly expanded. 

Mrs. Morton possesses a handsome person, of commanding 
height, and slender proportions, with features of sufficient ex- 
pression. Her voice, however, is thin and untuneable, and she 
wanted either strength or judgment to render it articulate. As 
no visible sign was manifested of the purpose for which she had 
appeared the audience were ultimately induced to warn her of 
the neglect, by a profusion of those sounds, in which theatrical 
ears are not accustomed to delight. In one word, Mrs. Morton 
was violently hissed, and the play as thoroughly condemned, 
though the managers, with equal truth and benevolence, reported 
its success in their ensuing announcements, and have repeated it 
to two or three scanty attendances, in which contempt was so ex- 
cessive as to smother remark. 

Our observations may not improbably meet the eye of this fair 
candidate for bistrionic honours, and we most seriously entreat 
her to an attentive perusal. Let tuition be abjured; the tuition, 
at least, of those drill-sergeants, who never rise above the ranks 
of their profession, and bear an ample answer to their vaunted 
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abilities, in the utter want of success. Theatrical excellenee is 

too richly rewarded to stifle ambition ; and most of these pseudo 
masters in elocution have strutted on the stage, and been rejected 
with disdain. We are not rude enough to accost a lady in Latin, 
or we could assure Mrs. Morton, with a classical extract, that 
actors, like poets, must be born, and not made. Had Mrs. Mor- 
ton possessed the seeds of talent, they would have been safely 
manifested in a few trials at any provincial theatre. To this test 
we still think she may apply. Her reception has indeed been un- 
gracious ; but its failure is, perhaps, attributable to the errors O¢ 
instruction, or the pressure of diffidence. 

_Mr. Young personated Leontius; a veteran general, and adviser 
of the Grecian Prince. His attributes are a bluff honesty, and 
a sarcastic humour, which induce him to maintain the rights of 
his master, and reprove his indiscretions. The sober requisites of 
Mr. Young are not adapted to representations of this nature, but 
he sustained the part with many tokens of ability, and much 
applause. 

The Demetrius of Mr. Macready was most ably supported, but 
the part is one of those which do not repay the zeal or genius of 
the actor. Each of these qualities he adduced to its support, in 
an eminent degree; and the quietude of the scene owed much to 
an admiration of his powers. 

The ‘* Humourous Lieutenant” has been reduced to three acts by 
addition and curtailment, The amorous tendencies of king 
Antigonus have been discarded, with all the emissaries of his vici- 
ous pursuits, bawds, physicians, and domestics. Menippus, the 
pander of the original, has been converted to a chaste, aspiring 
courtier, who aims at the establishment of his sister Eudocia, an 
introduction, upon the throne of Greece; but she entertaining a 
lover in Phocion, another of Mr. Reynolds's novelties, leaves 
Demetrius to the enjoyment of his passion for Celia. We are thus 
circumstantial in our detail of this mutilation, from a wish to re- 
cord tbe hard-heartedness which, of course, will never connive 
at a printed evidence of its own barbarity. 

Mr. Liston failed most egregiously in the delineation of his du- 
ties, whieh were adapted to such an actor as we are authorized to 
pronounce the late Woodward, or Lee Lewes. 


The public has, 
Vou. X. No. 54. . | 
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perhaps, to learn, that by the epithet ‘‘ humourous,” nothing 
is implied but ‘‘ whimsical,"’ or ‘‘ capricious,” the only sense in 
which it was anciently used. Could Mr. Reynolds be deceived by 
the obvious meaning of this word, and sacrifice the drollery of 
Mr. Liston to the fallacy of his conjectures ? 

Of Miss Stephens slight mention can seldom be made that does 
not redound to herrepute. Her force and sweetness were never 
excelled, in a charming Polacca, by Bishop, which will exalt the 
fame of both parties concerned in its execution. 

The scenery and decorations are of the meanest order; and ip 
defiance of managerial promises, not a novelty was exhibited in 
either department, beyond the elevation of a Grecian Cottage, 
which might have been more classical and picturesque. The last 
scene should represent the temple of Juno, and for this pur- 
pose a temple of the sun, or some trash of a similar species, was 
patched up with a few peacocks, and the deity disgraced by a 
viler fane than irreverence itself would erect to her honour. Let 
us be insulted no more by the substitution of such trumpery. 














os 
THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 


Tuesday, January 28.—Miss O'Neill this evening repeated the 
Widow Cheerly to a scanty attendance, but had no reason to re- 
gret the diminution of her spectators. Their reflections must have 
been painful upon the failure of this charming actress, in a part 
which nature and reason have not qualified her to adorn. The 
fretful gaiety with which Miss O'Neill personated this volatile ma- 
tron is a melancholy contrast to the requisite pathos and solem- 
nity of her tragic assumptions, which, in many instances, equal 
the brightest visions of desire, or the soundest realities of experi- 
ence. Sheisa fine specimen of comedy in tears, and her reflected 
brilliance, like the cold splendour of the moon, is surrounded by 
a halo of desponding dimness. 


THE RAVENS. 


A second title affixed to this piece, is the ‘‘ Force of Consci- 
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ence,” by which the mental agonies of a melo-dramatic murderer 
are significantly implied. It isa translation, by Mr. Pocock of 
course, from a French original, and has been produced under 
the direction of Mr. Farley, who superintends this kind of per- 
formance with uncommon ability. 

The story turns upon the assignation of a benevolent merehant, 
residing at Orleans, who has been way-laid in his walk through 
a neighbouring forest, by two ruffians employed in his 
mercantile affairs, who had overheard his intentions of passing 
through the wood with considerable property about him. In his 
last moments, he appeals to a couple of ravens, hovering over 
his head, for a conviction of these wretches, which strikes deeply 
upon the heart of him who is less callous than his companion. 
His pocket-book is plundered of its cash, and thrown into a 
thicket, from which it is immediately taken by one of his credi- 
tors, a bill upon whom it still contains, and who was proceeding 
in search of means to liquidate this very debt, which had just 
become due. He is accompanied by a rustic, whose knife is traced 
to the perpetration of the murder. He had dropped it in his path 
through the wood, were it had been picked up, employed in this 
horrible task, and left near the corpse of its victim. The officers 
of justice are alarmed by the discharge of a gun which the mer- 
chant had carried, and arrest these apparent criminals, with the 
proofs of suspicion freshly possessed and acknowledged. They 
are summoned to an inquest held in the gardens of the deceased, 
at which the real villains are unavoidably present, and as the fatal 
sentence is about to be adjudged, the ‘ Ravens” pass heavily 
over the stage. The irresolute ruffian, horror-struck at their ap- 
pearance, bursts into an avowal of the crime, and is led away, 
with his accomplice, to instant execution. 

Our readers will immediately detect a faint attempt to emulate 
the dexterity of the ‘“* Magpie,”” who had raised a recent produc- 
tiun to universal celebrity. It also combines an occasional affi- 
nity to the ‘* Forest of Bondy,” but is unfortunately a stranger to 
the evolutions and intricacy withwhich those pieces are conducted 
The ‘‘ Ravens” rests upon mere robbery and slaughter ; passion 
is substituted for incident, and the conflicting emotions of a 
country clown, distracted by avarice and terror,are brought forward 
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to enlighten or amuse us as we incline to receive them. Its basis is 
such as might be duly selected from the records of Bow-street, 
and we really think that a naked representation of vulgar atrocity, 
without anecdote ar sentiment to support it, is not a fit ornament 
for the sphere to which it has been elected. | | 

The agency of the ravens is strikingly absurd, and bears no 
resemblance to the tricks of the ‘‘ Magpie,”’ who was employed, 
after all, upon a task against which the voice of nature has not 
been loudly exerted. That a dying man’s address to two uncon- 
scious birds should produce their interposition, a few hours after, 
is not only a broad grin at truth and probability, but an absolute 
horse-laugh in the very face of poetical licence. ‘That the igno- 
rant wretch, whose faculties were thrilled by their original ap- 
pearance, should shriek with alarm at their apposite return, is 
ingenious, and not unnatural, but the cause must be justified, 
before its effects are conceded. 














These French manufacturers are struggling to inoculate our 
English ideas with a taste and toleration for those positive murders 
our warm hearts are naturally fond of having cleared up. The 
good folks of the gallery, no doubt, expected the ultimate resus- 
citation of the merchant, and were not half satisfied with the 
havock that was made on their feelings, when the curtain fell, and 
left him actually no more. We confess, indeed, that our own 
stomachs are something turned by these gloomy pictures of human 
butchery, and will not leave us at liberty to advocate the cause of 
such exotic subjects, which might be rivalled by a native consulta- 
tion of our Newgate Calendar. . 

The performers have seldom had so little to undertake, but every 
claim upon their assistance was amply fulfilled. Mr. Farley, ‘the 
best o’ the cut throats,” played the rough, unrelenting villain, with 
a talent which gave importance to his own duties, and facilitated 
the business of the scene. In Mr. Emery he found an able co- 
adjutor, who exemplified the few moments that always succeed 
the commission of guilt, by a look of internal horror, enough to 
curdle the blood that beheld it. Mr. Emery never loses sight of 
nature, in her most varied positions ; or, what is much the same 
thing, never loses sight of himself. The little that devolved up- | 
on Mr. Fawcett was excellently played, but we are compelled to 
suggest an alteration of the English shooting-dress, in which h 
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has equipped a French Citizen. ' The part assigned to Mr. Terry 

was comparatively important, and lost none of its pre-eminence 
in the steadiness. of his hands. 

A novel effect was attempted in the illustration of an approach- 

ing storm, which appears to be a clever contrivance. Some parts 


of the woodland scene, in the second act, were new and beanti- 


ful; but the transparent frippery appropriated to the féte, were 
trite, shabby, and unmeaning. A brilliant specimen of tauto- 
logy hung up in party-coloured lamps, the words of which were 
‘« Trade and Commerce,” ‘as if the two things could be distinct, 
or divided. In this scene, the Misses Dennett were rapturously 
encored in a lively dance, of their own composition, and ar- 
ranged to a pretty waltzing air, we believe, from a musical pub- 
lication by the eldest of these accomplished sisters, Very little 
applause attended any other portion of the piece, and it was an- 
nounced for recurrence under peals of disapprobation. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


On Wednesday evening, the 22nd. instant, the members of 
this company gave a handsome supper, in the Theatre to Mr. T. 
Dibdin, and his friends, which was conducted with great spirit 
and harmony. Previous to the cluse of the stage performances, 
Mr. Dibdin came forward, and thus addressed the audience:— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen; I cannot permit this opportunity to elapse, 
without personally offering my respectful thanks for those favours which have 
enabled me, as sole proprietor of this theatre, without any other partnership 
than the honour of your patronage, and the support of my performers, to 
bring this establishment to its present state of improvement, and to close a 
prosperous season, notwithstanding a series of unpropitious weather, and still 
less propitious circumstances, in which we have all participated. _ 

“* T have, also, Ladies and Gentlemen, to execute a most pleasing duty, in 
thus publicly thanking the performers and artists of every description, for a 
co-operation of talent, zeal, and industry, which, aided hy kindness, unani- 
mity, and respectful attention towards each other, has assisted to produce, in 
a very short space of time, those numerous pieces, which on these boards 
have been sanctioned by your approbation. 


“< In the name of those performers, and in my onm I ees repeat our 
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common acknowledgements, and, in taking leave till Easter-Monday, bez 
to assure you, that the intermediate period shall be occupied in fresh endea- 
vours to merit your favour and protcction.”’ 


We most cordially second the claims of Mr. Dibdin to public 
encouragement, if such a recommendation be not superfluous, 
where his pretensions are enforced, by the unceasing efforts of 
talent and integrity. The Surrey Theatre, in the hands of this 
gentleman, has made a rapid advance in dramatic reputation, 
his fertile pen having composed a variety of productions, superior 
in many instances, to the melo-dramatic exhibitions of the legi- 
timate stage. The individual excellenee associated under his aus- 
pices is of the highest order; his recompence has been liberal, 
and their services were effective. Miss Taylor, we understand, 
has been selected by the managers of Drury-lane for a conspicu- 
Ous situation in that Theatre, and we think that their strength 
would not be impaired by a further application to the same -quar- 
ter. Mr. Dibdin has alluded in his address to circumstances of an 
unpropitious tenor, which, we sincerely hope, whatever they may 
have been, were not of a nature to dispirit his exertions, or 
darken his prospects. The Surrey Theatre has been powerfully 
elevated in the dramatic scale by his judicious direction, and we 
trust that no jealousy or neglect will ever attach to the interests 
of an establishment, distinguished by the splendour of its admi- 


nistration, and adopted to intellectual resort. 








THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 

It were an idle waste of criticism to dilate upon the perform- 
ances at the Edinburgh Theatre during the present season. They 
present nothing peculiarly attractive. A mere record of facts— 
new pieces brought out—and new performers appearing—are all 
that can be either interesting to the reader, or at all worthy of 
detail. What though— 

«© Dread o’er the scene the ghost of Hamlet aaitied 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns, 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love,"’ 
if no responsive feelings are excited in the breast of the auditors ; 


and, with the exception of the ever-pleasing Mrs. Henry Siddons, 


this is but too uniformly the case with the present Corps Drama- 
tique of the Edinburgh Theatre. 
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The Theatre opened on Saturday, Nov. 23, with the play of 
«¢ The lron Chest.”—Mr. Meggett, from the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, madc his first appearance here for nine years, as Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and is, for the present, constituted a member of 
the company. Mr. Richardson, from the, English Opera-house, 


made his first appearance here as Rawbold; and Mr. Russell, re- 


turning from the London stage, appeared as Sampson. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27.—The farce of ‘*‘ Who's WV ho?” was per- 
formed here for the first time, and has since been frequently re- 
peated. 

Tuesduy, Dec. 8. —‘* The Port-folio, or the Family of Anglade,” 
was brought forward here, and has been occasionally repeanet 
with tolerable success. 

Monday, Dec. 9.—Tobin’s comedy of ‘‘ The Guardians, or The 
Faro Table,” was played here for the first time, and the characters 
pretty well supported. 

Monday, Dec. 16.—An officer, belonging to the artillery, ap- 
peared on the Edinburgh boards this evening, a candidate for 
histrionic fame—in the character of Hamlet. Accustomed to wit- 
ness repeated failures in this character, his audience was by ne 
means numerous. Although labouring under the disadvantage uf 
appearing so soon after Mr. Kean in the same character, he excited 
great applause. It was, however, but an occasional appearance 
on the stage, as he only performed one other evening. 

Wednesday, Dec. 18.—Oulton’s farce of *‘ My Landlady’ s Gown,” 
was brought forward here this evening. 

Saturday, Dec. 28.—Mrs. Charles Kemble made her first ap- 
pearance here, this season, in the character of Mrs. Oakley, which 
she played with her usual ability. | 

Wednesday, Jan, 1, 1817.—‘* The Broken Sword, or The Valley 
of the Pyrennees,” was brought forward at this Theatre in the 
modern ‘‘ grand melu-dramatic’” style. ‘The story is certainly in- 
teresting, and the characters are here well supported. Mr. Meg- 
gett displayed some good acting as Rigolio; Mr. Murray played 
Estevan well, and Mr. Mason was amusing enough as Pablo. Mrs. 
Charles Kemble supported the character of the dumb Myrtillo ; 
but if her years had been fewer, and her persen less en bonpoint, 

the character would have been more suitable.—The scenery of the 
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piece is very beautiful, particularly the castle-garden, and the 
water-fall and storm. It has been well received, and has been re- 
peated every subsequent night. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 17, 1817. J. A. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 


Here party is every thing, and he must be literally nothing who 
can make a party. I have known a dog at the head of a party, 
and a party, which, for a succession of nights, endangered thi 
peace of our metropolis. Here is a singer who has formed him- 
self by studying Braham’s style ; who for years has been on the 
watch to steal all his cadences and graces, and who stands higher 
in his own estimation than in that of our theatrical proprietors, 
and because they do not consent to give him a salary commensu- 
rate with his self-created eminence, he must have a party, for- 
sooth, to publish philippics against Braham, and to make com- 
parisons between two commensurable quantities, as a mathema- 
tician would call them. 

This ‘‘ discordant parrot,” who now “ prates darkling, and in 
shadiest covert hid,"’ might indeed, by theatrical courtesy, sing 
séeand to Braham, but what a chasm does the interval present, 
and how many gradations of vocal excellence are required to fill 
itup! It is not however, the parrot alone that is injured; the 
notes of Mr. Braham have scared away two other birds of a dif- 
ferent feather, who, but for him, would have made the grove 
harmonious. 

“* On his off nights, as they are called,” says a pavtizan, “* the 
house is deserted and dramatic talents of high merit, those of 
Mrs. Glover, Conway, &c. are left to languish without notice or 
reward.” And whose fault.is this, ptay? not that of the audience 
no; but it is ‘the fault and glimpse” of Mr. Braham, who, 
wieked man, has charms enough to fascinate, and attract the 
good citizens of Dublin to the Theatre, which has been crowded 
every evening of his performance, an@that to a degree which as- 
tonishes every one acquainted with the’ public distress. This at- 
traction has been su immense, that instead of twelve nights, the 


original agreement, the proprietors have prevailed on Mr. B. to 
extend it to double that number. H. 
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